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PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 


“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


“TTD ONLY GoonpD sAUVUCHE,” 


It improves appetite and d‘gestion, and is unrivalled 
for its flavour. 


In consequence of the increased number of imitations it is necessary to 


Ask FoR “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, 
Messrs. Crossk & BuacKkwetk, London, and by Druggists, Grocers and 
Oilmen generally throughout the world. 


See the Names, LEA & PERRIN S, on all Wrappers ani Labels. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wx THE BEST ARTICLES 


mo DRANE’S. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s. to 55s. 
Blectro Forks—Table, from 26s.; Dessert, 17s. 
” Spoons, ,, SS ae 17s. 


Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 


Blectro Tea & Coffee Sets, £3 10s. to £18. 
Dish Covers, in Sets—Tin, 23s.; B. Metal, 65s. 
Blectro Cruets, 6 Glass, from 32s. to £5 5s. 

* Liqueurs, from 40s. to £5 5s. 
Lamps— Moderator, Rock Oil, &c., from 7s. 





A.D. 1700. 


Penders—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s, 6d. to £6. 
Coal Scutties and Vases, Boxes, &c 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 183.; 3-do., 52s.; 5-do., £6 6s. 
China and Glass—Dinner and Tea Services, &e. 
Kitcheners—from 3 ft., £3 5s. to £25. 

Kitchen Utensils— Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, &c, 


ILLUSTRATED AND PRICED > porary GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE & Go, (sing wintan 


sweet,) LONDON BRIDGE, 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 





PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 


AND 


TABLE DELICACIES OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY PASTH, and other Condiments. 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 






































Part LVI., New Series.—Avevs1 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTIS 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM & RHEUMATIC Gi T.. 


SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquility to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. 
No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from 
~n wg the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery to health and 
comiort 











Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 
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From the “IRISH TIMES.” 


**H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE.—Messrs. O'Reilly, Dunne, and Co. have been favoured with an order from H.R.H. 
the Marehioness of Lorne for some of their rich double Irish Poplins. When we have mentioned the aame of this 
Firm it is unnecessary to add anything regarding the beauty and elegance of the Fabric.” 


O’REILLY, DUNNE, & Co., Manufacturers, Dublin. 
IRISH POPLINS. IRISH LINENS, 


Patterns sent Post-free. Parcels delivered Carriage Paid. 
N.B.—Patterus of LUSTROUS BLACK POPLINS, as supplied to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Now ready, Second Edition, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


ARRANGED AND PRINCIPALLY COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent ume of the Hertfordshire Church Choral 
Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 
London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden- 


GAY AND SON'S 











TRAVELLING BAGS, DESPATCH BOXES, 


WEDDING, BIRTH-DAY, AND COMPLIMENTARY 


PRESENTS, 


7 IVORY BRUSH SETS, 
— FROM THE LEAST EXPENSIVE TO THE MOST ELABORATE. 


Send for Illustrated List free by post. 


113, High Holborn, opposite Queen St. 























ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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“For the BLOOD is the 2 


See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 25. 


ARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIXTURE 



















7 THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER, 
‘ me aa amie la. & ry. Sk 
ng andc ing the Blood from all impurities, cannot be too highly recommended. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin | 
so ha che Coe Eeakes abel Sores of all kinds, it is a never failing and permanent cure. 
It Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 


It Cures Old Sores, | : 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, } Cures Glandular Swellings, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, | Ulears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers, | From Whatever cause arising. 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from ry injurious to the most delicate constitution of 











i ietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its housands of Testimonials from all parts. 
eitnerid in Bottles, #8 34 each, and in cases, containing six times the quantity, Ils each—sufficient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases— BY ALL CHEMIST» AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS through- | | 
out the United Kingdom and the World, or sent to any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps, by aie 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, HighSt., Lincoln, Wholesale; All Patent Medicine Houses, 1 





WATERS QUININE WINE | - 


Is now universally accepted as the best restorative for the weak. It behoves the public to see that | 
they obtain WATERS’ QUININE WINE, as Chancery proceedings have elicited the fact that | 
at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine at all in the preparation of his Wine. Sold | 
by all grocers at 30s. per dozen. 


WATERS & SON, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. | 









AGgEsts, LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. , § 
yinO> (ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE § © 
Ov S. | ESTABLISHED Forty YEaRs | 


As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. 


CH 








Sold universally in pots at be 


lS bo ® 








| Levste PAP ruin 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, - 
fre 





W/ None genuine uuless signed 
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Ask your Grocer and Oilman 
for the 

East and West India 

Correetina ! ! 






















Puddings, 
Cakes, &c., with- 
out Eggs. soldin pac- 
kets at 1d. & 2d.;and 6d.,Is., 
2s. 6d., in stopped bottles, by all 
cers, Oilmen, &c., and in air-tight 
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(a neet> 
a J Nn & ALBERT 
UY) 24 PICCADILLY | 
7 
INI V A | 
AYN & ALPERD; BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 
‘ ‘ _Scieuce of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
= OLLOWAYS OINTMENT mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 
AND PILLS. persons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
avail themselves of surgical treatment, may release them-| | These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
selves from their complaints by using Holloway’s purifying. | during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
results, by checking inflammations, cleansing ulcerations, | the box. 
and restoring soundness. | 
lence of quality, and will be found 
the best & most digestive Pow- 
Wholesale at pastry less 
the Manufactory, | butter 
BREAKFAST. the Manufactory, Green Bank, Tooley Street, S.E. 
A light digestive Beverage, highly recommended | _ N-B-—The great advantage of this Baking Powder is that 


Dy 2 nen c V 
€ + (yn? Yor + | JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
ie, 2% PICCADILLY. 
And 6, BELGRAVE MANSIONS, Grosvenor Gardens, S. W PILLS. 
thee preparation is one of the benefits which the 
| century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
| romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
All persons afflicted with bad legs, sores, ulcers, and skin | this as one of the most important discoveries of the present 
diseases, who from want of meaus or other reasons, cannot | &&®- 
soothing, and healing remedies. In every outward ailment | attacking any vital part. 
this wontorfal Ointment brings about the most beveficial Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
BAKING AND EGG POWDER, 
Surpasses all others for purity and excel- 
} 
“ : | 
To be had | der for making Bread \ 
without yeast, CG } 
| 
Green Bank, | 
ae tin cases for ships’ use and for export. 
Tooley Street, London, S. E. Trade Terms lower than any other house,on application at | 
c articles made with it do not require to be boiled or put in 
by the Faculty. the oven for some hours. . | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 





LENFIELD 


ST A RCH is the only kind used in 
5 Her Majesty's Laundry. 
If there are any Laprzs who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH; 


they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the di:cctions 
printed on every package, and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH seethat you get it 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT 


THE GREAT CORN AND WART CURE. 
ROBINSON’S PATENT CORN SOLVENT 


Supersedes plaisters and all other applications for THE EASY AND EFFECTUAL REMOVAL OF 
CORNS and WARTS. This preparation is introduced to the public to supply a want long felt by a 
numerous class of sufferers, compelled to endure the torture of Corns and the unsightly and disagreeable 
possession of Warts. The Solvent acts upon Corns or Warts by penetrating and destroying vitality in 
the roots, thus enabling nature to threw off the diseased cuticle or excrescences, and leaves the skin in a 
healthy condition. Its application is very simple, and by following the directions civen the most 
obstinate corn or wart may be removed without pain. Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles at 74d. and 
134d. or free by post for 9d. or 15d. in stamps, from the Proprietor, B. ROBINSON, Chemist ,Manchester. 














WHAT IS LIFE WITHOUT HEALTH? 
WATTS’ 


SIR RICHARD JEBB’S STOMACHIC APERIENT PILLS, 


This valuable Medicine, introduced in 1786,from the prescription of the most eminent Physician of the Court, will 
be found particularly calculated to act as a family aperient and health restorer. Its operation is pleasantly mild, while 
cooling and effectual. The beneficial influence exerted over all affections of the stomach and liver, is so marked, that 
no family should be without these pills in the house. Sold in boxes, by Chemists, at 1s. 1}d., or free by post 14 Stamps, 


from the Agent, 
\ THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S LIST. | 


Illustrated with numerous Photographs from his own Drawings. Imperial 8vo, 36s. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF DAVID COX. 


Late Member of the Society of Painters in Water Cclours. 

WITH AN ESSAY ON HIS GENIUS AND CHARACTER, By N. NEAL SOLLY. 
ROUSSEAU. By John Morley. 2 vols., demy 8Svo, price 26s. 
AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By Anthony Trollope. 

2 vols., demy 8vo, with Maps, price 36s. Second Edition. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830. By William Nassau 
MOLESWORTH. 3 vols., demy 8vo, price 45s, 


OLD COURT LIFE in FRANCE. By Mrs. Elliot. 2 vols., 


demy 8vo, price 24s. Second Edition. 


JEST and EARNEST: a Collection of Reviews and Essays. 


By GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 2 vols., crown Svo, 21s. 

















| : coves 

NEW NOVELS. 

The LAST of the LYTHAMS. By R. W. Badderley. 2 vols. 
PASCAREL: a Story. By Ouida. 3 vols. 

“HE COMETH NOT,” SHE SAID. By Annie Thomas. 3 vols. 
| IN the LAP of FORTUNE. By Joseph Hatton. 3 vols. 

The DEATH SHOT. By Captain Mayne Reid. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILY. 
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4 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than their 
GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 








DIRECT FROM PAINTINGS. 


THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY’S 


CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF 


COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
{Is on view for inspection at their LONDON DEPOTS, 
5, RATHBONE PLACE, W. (I. GERSON); 71, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


NOW ON VIEW, 
SPECIMEN PHOTOGRAPHS DIRECT FROM THE PAINTINGS IN THE 


“DRESDEN GALLERY,” 


Far surpassing all former re-productions. 














KINAHAN’S .. LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
NOTE THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED 


“KINAHAN’S .LL. WHISKY” 
Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


Nos. 1 and 2. 
IN BOXES, 1s. 1id., 2s, 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 

“Mr. Trollope has builded the tower of his literary achievements yet three volumes higher ; still it shows no signs 
of tottering, for these last bricks laid upon its high battlements are well nigh as good a sample as those which bear the 
weight of the structure. ‘The Eustace Diamonds’ may fearlessly invite conrparison with any of Mr. Trollope’s earliest 
and best known novels.”’"—7Z'imes, Oct. 30, 1872. 








ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Introduction by W. W. Story, 


Author of “ Roba di Roma.” Containing 246 beautiful Illustrations. Forming a magnificent Volume, in super- 
royal 4to, price £3. 


The OCEAN, ATMOSPHERE, and LIFE. Being the Second Series 


ofa Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. By ELISEE RECLUS. Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures 
and 27 Maps printed in Colours. 2vols. large demy 8vo, price 25s. This day. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the CHINESE EMPIRE. By 


LOUIS DE CARNE, Member of the Commission of Exploration of the Mekong. Demy 8vo, with Map and 


Illustrations, price 16s. [This day. 
The HUMAN RACE. By Louis Figuier. With 243 Engravings 
on Wood and Eight Chromo-lithograghs. Demy 8vo, price 18s, (This day. 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and other STORIES. By Ouida, Author 


of “ Puck,” “ Folle-Farine,” &c, Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 








KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


Impure blood, no matter how caused, is the foundation of 
all disease, hence the value of 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


Which effectually cleanse the vital fluid from all impurities. 
They strengthen all the organs, and restore impaired health 
when all other remedies have failed. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


GLASS SHADES. 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 
ORNAMENTAL TILE 


WINDOW BOXES, 
Window Glass of all kinds. 

















PAINTED & STAINED GLASS. 


OR \ 
Memorial, Ecclesiastic, & other Windows. | 


Cer 
CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, | 


| 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON.) 


E. A. HEWETT, 


GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








THE SUMMER SUN & DUST. 
WANDS 
R46 


FOR THE COMPLEXION, HANDS,& ARMS. 
ASK ANY CHEMIST OR PERFUMER 


FOR ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 
LADIES WILL FIND THE APPLICATION OF 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


A most cooling and refreshing preparation for the Com- 
plexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and relaxation, 
allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording 
the pleasing sensation attending restored elasticity and 
healthful state of the skin. Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, 
Flushes, and Discolorations are also eradicated by its appli- 
cation. Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT AND TRANSPARENT jj 


PREPARATION, and as an invigorator and beautifier of the 
Hair beyond all precedent. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal 
to four small), aud 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice. 
A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most 
fragrant exotics. It bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 
Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the 
Gums:a healthy firmness, and tu the Breath a pleasing 
fragrance. Price 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. *,* ASK FOR “ROWLAND’S” ARTICLES. 





COMPLETION OF GRANNY’S CHAPTERS ON 
SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS. 


4 NEW TESTAMENT, with a Sketch of 
the Subsequent History of the Jews. By Lady MARY 
ROSS. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT is in 8 vols., 5s. each. 
London; ROBERT JOHN BUSH, 32, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


1, DELANCY STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 





Carpets, 


Brussels. Brass, &c. &e. 
Carpets, 

Wilton. and OAK. 
Carpets, 

Axminster. 


BEDSTEADS of every description, in Iron and 
DINING TABLES, in MAHOGANY, WALNUT, 


MARQUETERIE CABINETS and TABLES, 


in every variety of Wood. 


E. A. HEWETT, 


1, DELANCY STREET, 


CAMDEN TOWN, H.W, 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


























6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE “THOROUGH” 
WASHER, = 


Since a good Washing Machine has now 
become the most important labour- 
saving machine in all well appointed 
households, and as there are no other 
machines wherein such great differences 
exist in their merits, it behoves intend- 
ing purchasers to be careful in selection. § 

The “ THorouGH ” WasHER is now 
daily replacing machines which their 
unfortunate owners have been deluded 
into buying, through seeing the noto- 
rious chemico-juggling performances or 
washing machine trials (?) at the various @ 
Agricultural Shows, with doctored 
clothes and water. 

On its first introduction in 1871, it at once took the first place,and has never yet met with a maker who dare 
compete with it in the only rational trial (and such an one as never yet took place) viz.: one wherein all should be 
supplied from one common stock of clothes and water. This fact is suggestive. 

The “ THoRoUGH ” WasHER will do several times more work than any other; occupies no more room than an 
ordinary wringing machine, and is easiky worked by a child seven or eight years old. It will soon repay its cost in the 
saving of soap alone. Catalogues free on application. 


THE “THOROUGH” WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, Burnley, Lancashire. 
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Fourth Thousand 


| 

| MR. EDWARD LE AR'S NEW BOOK OF NONSENSE 
| NONSENSE, 

| SONGS, STORIES, BOTANY, 

| AND ALPHABETS. 


| With 148 Nonsense Illustrations. Crown 4to, fancy boards, 





price 7s. 6d. 
| 
ANT I PELLI C UL A I RE | London: ROBERT JOHN BUSH, 32, Charing Cross, S.W. 
| 
versus | - - — - ———__-——_ — ————— 
SCURF AND IRRITATION OF THE HEAD. ; 
Of all the reasons which cause falling off of the hair, | Second Thousand. 
greyness, baldness, &c., none are so prolific as Scurf. Mr. EDWARD LEAR’S 





MAZET & CO.’S ANTIPELLICULAIRE 
is the only cure certain in its results—an indispensable gem, MORE NONSENSE PICTURES, 


which, from its fresh and delicate perfume, no Toilet Table 


should be without. On this account it will supersede all 
a. is invaluable to young and old, a luxury after the RHYMES, BOTANY, &e. 
th, a boon in the nursery, antiscorbutic, and eradicates a 
pimples. With regard to By EDWARD LEAR. 
HAIR _ 
it is the discovery of the day. With 188 full-page Illustrations, and a Portrait Group. 
Sold in elegant Toilet Jars, 3s. each. Sent everywhere in | Small 4to, fancy boards, price 10s. 6d. 


Great Britain free 3s. 6d., for Post Office Orders or Stamps. 
MAZET AND CO. 
109, BISHOPSGATE STREET, WITHIN, CITY. London: ROBERT JOHN BUSH, 22, Charing Cross, S.W. 











Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


Br C. BDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union, and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; & 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 | 
NEW PIANOFORTE RICHARDS (BRINLEY). GABRIEL (VIRGINIA). | 
8, d. 
MUSIC. Esmeralda. .........00 W. C. Levey 4 ; 5 Fates Wes __ eee 40 | 
| y one true Love.. com ar 
ARCHER (PREDERIC) _SALAMAN (CHARLES). Oh, Willie boy, come home ...... 4 0 
aD ik , 2. | Wiiliam Tell. The Terzetto .. 4 0 | The Passing Ship .. 40 
~~ a a nome = 3 0 SAUERBREY @). Would you be a Sailor's Wife... 4 0 
|} Zelma, Nocturne .............-++ 3 0 | Christmas Revels Galop............ 3 0 HILLER(DR.FERDINAND)- 
Le Réve d’Arcadie (Scene a la Toujours Heureux. .................. 3 0 Lord, whom my iumost soul 
Watteau). Morceaude Salon 4 0 | Ma Penste a toi. Romance ...... 20 adoreth. InC and E flat...... 40 


SCHILLER (P.) LEVEY (W. C.) 
La Princesse. Morceau Elegante 3 0 | Reautiful Dreams. In £ flat 


BENEDICT (SIR JULIUS). 
Au Evening Thought. Song 


















Without WOrdS ..........c0.cs.c00e: 3 0) SLOPER (LINDSAY). OT inchsateneidoaciarenatinatinn 40 
BERGER (EMILE). FNC oriecissiceocassensocplanes 3 0] ee Sees ee ; : 
Gloomy Winter’s now awa’ ...... 4 0 TOURS (B.) Ditte. Simplified edition. InD 4 0 
GIBSONE (IGNACE). | Heart Free Waltz ...... R. Reece 3 0 | King and the Beggar Maid, The 3 9 
La Fléche Galop .....cscseseesseees 30} WATSON (. y- fhe pavhewellershe bel 
HARVEY (R. F.) Musical Bells.. J 3 0 i ee ee eee 
The Gazelle Mazurka ............... 3 0} PINSUTI (CIRO). 
| — | I love my Love. In A flat and 

HIME (E. L.) | nn LRA IE ATA SCO 0 

Palestine. Grand March ......... 4 0 | The Raft. In E and G3.. 0 
Ditto for Organ by Frederic | NEW SONGS. | A Little Cloud .............. . 0 
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I YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOBSON'S CHOICE,” &C. 
——@—— 


CHAPTER XVI. ROSETTA. 


“ He’s had enough, I suspect,” said his 
+ lordship, quietly, “‘if not so much as he 
| deserved. Give me my coat some one. 
Where’s my hat? He'll remember me. 
I’m an old un, but I’m good for something 
yet. I’m out of condition, with smoke and 
drink and one thing and another; but 
I haven’t quite forgotten how to use my 
hands. Let’s have a look at him. Don’t 
crowd round, you fools. Let the man have 
what air there is. He’s not so much hurt, 
although that’s a pretty-looking ‘mouse’ 
under his eye. He would have it; and so 
he got it, straight and hard. Clap a bit 
of raw steak oa—the best thing for it in 
the world. For his nose—well, that is 
¢ rather a nasty cut at the side; but a strip 
or two of plaster will soon put that to 
rights. One thing, it isn’t the kind of 
nose you can spoil the beauty of, do what 
you will to it. Get hima glass of hot rum- 
| punch some one ; here’s money ; get glasses 
round for the company while you’re about 
it.”” He gave gold to one of the performers, 
who hurried from the tent to the nearest 
tavern, to return forthwith with a bottle 
and glasses. 

“ Where’s my boy?” Lord Overbury 
turned to me. “Learn to use your fists, 
} Duke; they’re uncommon handy articles 
when you know what to do with them. 
3, There’s no blood on my face is there? Not 
a scratch, eh? That’s all right. He got 
pretty near me once, though; and if I’d 
}, given him only half a chance he'd have 
been too many forme. There’s bulk enough, 
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and power enough about him, but no speed, 
and not a ha’porth of science. And he’d 





been drinking ; but so had I for that matter. 
I’m always drinking, worse luck. Come 
old chap, look alive.”” He went up to Dia- 
volo, who was now sitting on the ground 
dabbing his face with a ragged cotton 
handkerchief, and staring about him with 
an air of savage stupidity. He seemed as 
yet but half conscious of what had hap- 


pened. “ You’re knocked out of time, that’s 


all. So has many a better man been before 
you. You'll be all right after a bit; only 
mind how you slash about with that cane of 
yours another time. And keep it off women 
and children ; especially when I happen to 
be in the way. That’s my advice. Do you } 
hear? Come, don’t bear malice. It was a 
fair fight. Shake hands.” 

But Diavolo did not grasp the proffered 
hand. He failed to understand what was 
required of him; or he was too wrathful 
to forgive the success of his antagonist. 
He simply rolled his head from side to side 
and growled inarticulate menaces. 

I addressed Rosetta. My heart throbbed, 
and I felt that I was blushing violently. 

“You are not hurt much, I hope ?”’ 

“ No, not much. I’m used to it.”’ 

She had been crying though, and her 
tears had washed away streaks of paint 
from her cheeks. Her profuse hair, with 
threads of red gold mingled with its rich 
brown, had fallen over her forehead in a 
tangled mass. She was very beautiful. 

Suddenly I saw, crossing her neck and 
shoulder, the scarlet line left by Diavolo’s 
cane. 

“ Ah!” I cried, “ but it must really pain 
you. The wretch! the monster ! How 
could he dare to strike you.’ 

“ He’s my master; I’m his apprentice. 
He thought it right, I suppose. Perhaps 1 
deserved it. But I hate him, I hate him, 
all the same. Of course it hurt me. But 
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what is it to you? It didn’t hurt you, I 
suppose P” 

“Indeed it pained me very much.” 

“ Yet you didn’t move. 
that knocked him down. It was that ugly 
old man there. Your father? Well, he’s 
old enough. Your friend, then? Your 
schoolmaster, perhaps; for you’re only a 


boy. Yet he doesn’t look much like a school- | 


master. Anyway, I’m grateful to him.” 

“ T wish, indeed, that I had interfered ; 
that I could help you, serve you, do any- 
thing for you.” 

* But you didn’t, you see; you couldn't, 
perhaps; being such a mere boy.” 

I felt vexed at this description of me. 

*“ At least I would have tried. I would 
have risked my life. But,” I was conscious 
that this was weakly said, “I wasn’t quick 
enough.” 

** That’s just it. 
through her tears. 

“ Another time ” T began. 

** What ! Do you want to see me beaten 
again? Nothank you. Some one might 
step in again before you. Never mind. 
Don’t ery about it.”’ 

“ T’m not crying.” But, indeed, the tears 
somehow were gathering in my eyes, I was 
so provoked at her teasing manner, at her 
so persistently and wantonly misunder- 
standing me. “ Or if I am, it’s not for 
myself, it’s for you.” 

* Well, well,” and she smiled and gave 
me her hand. “ You’rea good boy, I think, 
and I dare say some other day, when I’m | 
beaten again, if you’re standing by, and | 
plenty of time is allowed you, you'll spring 
forward to defend me, and be beaten too, 
perhaps. A lot of good that would do !” 

‘1 should be content, so that I saved 
you a blow.” 

“That’s well said. There, I’m snre | 
you mean kindly, and I dare say are brave 
enough in your own way, choosing your 
own time and place. You don’t look like 
a coward, I'll own that. Don’t blush.” 

* I’m not blushing.” 

“ Oh, but you are. I didn’t think a man 
could blush like that. Why a girl might 
envy such glowing cheeks! But then, to 
be sure, you’re not a man, as yet; and I 
think you'd be better at home, or at school. 
What do you do here at fairs, forcing your 
way into our booth? You know you'd 
no business here. If I’m to be beaten, I’d 
rather not have the public looking on. 
You should have waited and come to the 
regular performance, and seen me dance.” 

“IT did see you dance. You danced ex- | 


” 


She laughed mockingly 








It wasn’t you | 


| Duke. 


| doesn’t look like it. 


quisitely. I never saw anything so bean- 
| tiful.”’ 

“ Thank you. 
too.” 

“Tt made my heart bleed, it did in- 
deed.”’ 

“ That shows you shouldn’t have come ; 
you should have been at home, learning 
your lessons. Oh, you came with your 
friend. I see. But do you think he’s quite 


But you saw me beaten 


| the right sort of friend for a boy—well, for 


a young man—like you? He calls you 
Why? You're not really a duke, 
are you?” 

I had again to explain, confusedly, the 
abbreviation of my name. 

“ Marmaduke! What an odd name. I 
thought you couldn’t really be a duke, 
you know. Though, of course, dukes are 
boys sometimes. Marmaduke! Marmaduke 
what ?” 

“ Marmaduke Nightingale.” 

“JT shall remember that. 
friend? What’s his name?” 

“ He’s Lord Overbury.” 

“Lord Overbury? A real lord? He 
You’re sure? You're 


And your 


not hoaxing me ?” 

“ A real lord.” 

“To think of that! I don’t remember 
ever seeing a real live lord before. And in 
our booth. Seeing me dance on the rope. 
Seeing me beaten. But he gave it Diavolo 
well, How strong he was! What a blow 


| he struck. Diavolo went down as though 


he’d been shot. I thought he was killed. 
How glad I felt ! Ah!” and here she sighed, 
“but it will be all the worse for me by-and- 
bye, perhaps.” 

Lord Overbury approached us, having, 
possibly, heard his name mentioned. He 
had been busy laughing and drinking with 
the company. 

“ Well,” he said roughly to Rosetta, 
“so you’re the little girl that’s been the 
cause of this row. Well, you’re good- 
looking enough, anyhow. The cane hurt 
you, didn’t it? They used to cane me 
a goodish bit when I was a boy, and it 
hurt then, I know. And on these pretty 
shoulders !’’ He patted her white neck with 
his grimy hand. I hated him for it. “ Come, 
I deserve a kiss, I think.” 

“ Take one then,” and she calmly prof- 
fered him her cheek. He kissed her. 

I shuddered; and I remembered again 
with painful distinctness the old engraving 
at home of the Satyr and the Nymph, after 
N. Poussin. 


Mauleverer drew me aside. 
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“ You'd better see about getting home, 
hadn’t you? At any rate I think I'd get 
away from here if I.was you. You see 
it isn’t quite the place for you. We're a 
strange lot, and it’s a pity to see us at 
our worst. Go home to the Down Farm, 
Master Duke. I should say, Mister Duke. 
If his lordship could be got away from 
here it would be quite as well, too. 
He’s no business here; and, scomehow, 
when people like him come among us, it 
isn’t for our good altogether. I’m not 
thinking now of benefit tickets, or the pa- 
tronising of bespeaks, or the standing of 
glasses round. Good things in their way. 
I should be the last to deny it. But there’s 
something else to be thought of. Ro- 
setta e 

“Yes. What of Rosetta ?” 

“Well, she’s a good little girl enough, 
and clever—Diavolo teaches his pupils well, 
though he’s not the kindest of masters— 
and pretty, as you can see for yourself. It 
would be a thousand pities if any mischief 
were to come to her out of your visit here 
to-day. Now wouldn’t it?” 

“ You mean ‘7 

“ No, don’t press me. You can guess my 
meaning.” 

“You don’t think that I could possibly 
injure one so young, so beautiful? Mr. 
Mauleverer, you do me grave injustice.” 

““ My dear boy, I don’t think that. You 
admire her? Well, [’'m not surprised. 
The child’s uncommonly pretty. No. 
Your coming here will do harm only to 
yourself, though you’d get over it soon 
enough, very likely. But his coming 
here,”’ he lowered his voice, and jerked his 
thumb in the direction of Lord Overbury, 
“ do you think that’s likely to do her any 
good ?” 

His lordship was laughing and talking 
with Rosetta. She was pleased, it seemed 
to me; flattered by his attentions, amused 
by his rough jesting manner. How hideous 
he looked by the side of her! Could it be 
that she was forgetting his ugliness, his 
age, his uncouthness, his half-intoxicated 
state, remembering only that he was a 
lord ? 

‘She’s pretty and she’s vain. She is 
fond of admiration; but that’s a common 
failing. And to be admired by a lord 
after being thrashed by a savage—what a 
contrast! It might turn her head, or any 
woman’s. Better get him away if you 
can. You're his friend. Though he’s 
not the friend, I take it, they’d choose 
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| you see him —a lord—and not a very 
nice kind of lord to my thinking. And 
you’re—what? a young farmer. May I 
say a very young farmer? You see you 
don’t meet on equal terms, neither as to 
age, position, nor, thank God! character. 
Get him away for her sake, then; that’s 
the stronger argument, to judge by your 
| young tell-tale face. In any case, go 
home, Duke, and give us a wide berth. 
This isn’t the place for your mother’s son.” 

It was much the same advice as Rosetta 
had already given me. But in his odd 
disjointed way Mauleverer spoke with an 
earnestness that contrasted curiously with 
his usual method of discourse, with his 
whitened face, his crested tufts of hair, and 
his striped clown’s dress. 

It was sound counsel enough. Clearly 
I had no business in the booth among the 
player folk. Lord Overbury was certainly 
no fit companion for me. His society was 
little likely to profit me. 

3ut it was not on these accounts I 
sought to draw him away. It was because 
he was conversing with Rosetta; because, 
though in a quiet and innocent, rather 
abashed way, she appeared to be gratified 
at what he said. I could not hear his 
speech. But I noted that her eyes were 
studying the ground, or the soiled sandals 
that encased her shapely feet, and, it 
seemed to me, that she was blushing with 
a sort of pleased surprise through the 
smeared clouds of vermilion upon her 
cheeks. 

I touched his lordship on the arm. 

“We'd better go, I think.” 

He shook my hand off roughly. 

“Let me bide,” he said, with an oath. 
“T’m well enough as [ am. Get away with 
you, boy.” 

“You again!” said Rosetta, as witha 
mocking smile she raised her eyes and 
turned her bright glance full upon me. 
“ Good-bye, Duke.” 

She looked lovely, and so happy, that 
somehow I felt pained and miserable. 

A bell rung. 

* Clear out !” cried a rough voice. 

“You must go now,” said Mauleverer. 
“ We're on again with another performance. 
Take my advice, Duke, and get away 
home. Forget that you have ever been 
here—especially that you have ever seen 
me like this. I do assure you that I do it 
solely to oblige the management. Nothing 
but Mrs. Jecker’s tears, and the thought 
of her orphan children, could have brought 








for you at the Down Farm. He’s what | 


me to it. Clown tothe rope! It seems— 
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it sounds—absolutely incredible. Not a| “Why, Maester Duke, where’st bin to ? 
word about it at the Down Farm. Pledge | Amwoast lost, I be thinking. This Drip- 
me your honour—nay, swear—swear by | ford be a main caddling place. There, I 
your sword—not a syllable upon the sub- | dunno how we come to get atwo (divided). 


ject. Ishould sink into the ground should | But ’tis no wonder. The market be all 
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your mother discover me thus. You re- 
member our Shakespearian readings? and 
that sermon—by Blair, wasn’t it P—on the 
Sunday ? It was a fine elocutionary 
effort, though I say it. I wish I had time 
to cut another black shade of you. But 
it’s not possible. The house is filling. 
Something I could have made of his lord- 
ship, too, in the black shade way, had but 
time permitted. Good-bye. Nay, don’t 
look back at Rosetta, A dancing girl; the 
tight-jeff business; there’s a thousand of 
’em about, far above Rosetta, though she’s 
a clever child, I own, and pretty, if you 
insist upon it. Good-bye. We shall meet 
again, I’m sure of it, under happier aus- 
pices. I may be playing Hamlet, but Ill 
not warrant it. The time is out of joint, 
and tragedy is not what it was. But 
you'd like my Charles Surface. Remember 
me; but not as clown to the rope, promise 
me that. I do it solely, after many tears 
and entreaties— solely to oblige Mrs. 
Jecker. Good-bye.” 
“Good-bye, Mauleverer.” 

» “ Hush, for your life—Leverini !” 

He wrung my hand and we parted. I 
quitted the tent, turning round after a few 
paces: was it in the hope of catching one 
more glimpse of Rosetta through the open- 
ing in the canvas ? Mauleverer was still 
standing there. 

“Solely to oblige Mrs. Jecker !” he 
shouted after me. 

Then seeing that a small crowd of rustic 
youths had gathered about the entrance to 
the booth, I noted that he assumed a clown- 
like attitude; heard him utter clown-like 
crows and chuckles, and presently, with 
pantomimic facetiousness, affect to snatch 
a plough-boy’s felt hat, of basin pattern, 
from his head. This done he vanished. 

What was I todo? What, but to go 
home again, as Mauleverer had advised. 
There was nothing else left me to do. 

I would go back to the King’s Head 
and have my pony saddled. It was my 
mood to gallop him back to the Down 
Farm as fast asI could. I felt dissatisfied, 
and uncomfortable, and perplexed ; why, I 
hardly knew. IfI had before been flushed 
and elated with wine, that was quite over 
now. 

Reube was standing at the door of the 
stable-yard of the King’s Head. 





in a muggle, and all the streets about so 
neoust of a neoustness (nearly alike). I’ve 
zold lambs—ah, and zold un well too. I 
beant aveard to look at measter in’s vace. 
There weren’t a tidier lot o’ lambs come to 
market.”’ 

He told me the price and the particulars. 
I am ashamed to say I took little note of 
what he said. 


CHAPTER XVII. ON THE ROAD HOME. 


Revs looked elated and flushed ; partly 
with triumph, and partly, I think, with 
strong beer. Indeed, he owned that he 
had enjoyed a quart—pronounced to rhyme 
with cart—at the Ram Inn, with a 
“ mossel” of cold beef—‘“ main good 
tackle.” 

I inquired, by way of saying something, 
how his rival Garge had fared.at the 
market. 

“Why, just no how, Maester Duke,” he 
answered, laughing loudly. “There, I 
never zet eyes on such a gawney. Why 
his lambs weren’t worth nothing at all. 
Dree on un dropped dead on’s way 
hedder, and a’ lost vour in market some- 
wheres; couldn’t find un noways for an 
hour or more. Garge was vuddled, shims 
(it seems). A’ spoke toI. But I told un 
I didn’t want none of’s saace. A’ wanted 
to fight, a’ did. ‘Get whome virst,’ I ses 
toun. ‘I'll vight thee then, I'll warnd, if 
thee’st a moind to’t. But not in thic market- 
plaace. I’ve summut else to do with 
theesum lambs.’ A’ shogged off bellocking 
and kind o’ huffed. I didn’t zee un agen. 
But I heard zay athin (within) the Ram 
as a’d zold a’s lambs. I didn’t hear the 
price. I pities themmin as be going to eat 
un. There bain’t no more vlesh on some on 
un than on hurdle yonder. There, I never 
did zee such a footy (paltry) lot o’ lambs. 
But Garge caan’t abide to hear un zay so. 
We never could gee (agree), Garge and I. 
And never shall, s’pose. I'll vight un vast 
enough if a’s a moind to’t when a’ gets 
whome.” 

I counselled Reube against quarrelling 
with a neighbour, and told him he had now 
better journey back towards Purrington, 
obtaining a lift, if he could, in any of the 
market-carts returning homewards. I 
promised to overtake him before he had 
gone far upon the road. 
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He seemed in no way surprised or dis- 
turbed that I had been missing from the 
market-place, and had taken no share in 
the sale of the Down Farm lambs. He 
had, perhaps, expected some such result ; 
or was too much occupied with his own 
success to note my shortcomings. 

My pony was saddled; but I bade the 
ostler take him back to his stall again. I 
felt a strange reluctance to quit Dripford. 
Yet I could not account even to myself for 
my irresolute condition of mind. Why did 
I linger? In the hope of seeing Lord 
Overbury again? No. Or Mauleverer ? 
No. -Or Rosetta? Again I answered, no ; 
but this time less confidently. Vague un- 
satisfied longings possessed me. I knew 
them to be absurd and unintelligible, yet 
I could not be rid of them. 

In any case I persuaded myself that 
there was no need for my hurrying home— 
that I had ample time before me. Asa 
reasonable excuse for remaining, I fancied 
that I was hungry, and ordered dinner in 
the coffee-room of the King’s Head. But 
when it was served I could not eat it; my 
appetite had vanished. I could only drink 
a few glasses of sherry—the first wine I 
had ever ordered on my own responsibility. 
I sat, however, for some time, twiddling 
my glass and sipping the rather fiery com- 
pound—trying to look as though I liked 
it, anxious that my neighbours in the 
room should not think me so ill at ease as 
I really was in my unaccustomed position. 

Then I paid my bill, went round to the 
stable, looked at my pony, prepared to 
mount him, and then again abandoned my 
intention. It was growing dusk, but it was 
still early. It would not take me long to 
gallop back to Purrington. I would saunter 
for awhile through the streets of the town. 
It was fast emptying. But a few pens of 
sheep were now left in the market-place. 

I could hear the din, I could see in the 
sky the glare of the fair on the outskirts 
of the town. I turned in that direction. 
Lamps were lighted in front of the chief 
booths. Bells were being rung, gongs 
sounded, trumpets blown. There were 
hoarse invitations to the crowd to “walk 
up,” and the marvels of the various shows 
were being uproariously proclaimed. 

I found myself again in front of Jecker’s 
Travelling Theatre. Scarcely knowing 
what I did—certainly my mind had not 
been made up a second before on the subject 
—I paid and entered, taking a seat in the 
division of the booth set apart for the box 
audience. 





The theatre was fairly full; the atmo- 
sphere close and oppressive from the scent 
of flaring tallow candles. It was the first 
dramatic performance I had ever witnessed. 
I was surprised that it interested me so 
little. My feeling, somehow, was one of 
discontent and disappointment. I could 
not surrender myself to the illusions of the 
scene; all seemed to me distressingly 
coarse, and mean, and _ spiritless. 
fault was in me, perhaps, rather than in 
the performance. I was preoccupied ; ex- 
pecting, hoping for, I scarcely knew what. 
The actors won much applause of a rude 
kind ; I sat still and silent. I felt like one 
in a dream, conscious of dreaming, per- 
suaded of the emptiness and unreality of 
all that was happening. 

Mauleverer did not appear. Nor Diavolo. 
Nor Rosetta. The rope, I noticed, had been 
removed. I could still see in the ground, 
at my feet, the exact place where its cross- 
bar supports had been erected. It was 
plain that there was to be no tight-rope 
dancing. 

The performance lasted little more than 
half an hour. I was weary of it long before 
it terminated. Could the theatre I had so 
often thought longingly about proffer me 
no more attractions than these? The 
stage—was this all? The players—these 
ill-dressed creatures, with daubed faces, 
and harsh voices, so graceless of gesture, 
so uncouth of presence ? 

There was nothing now to keep me in 
Dripford. The moon was up; it was a fine 
clear night. I could not miss my way. I 
had but to keep to the straight turnpike- 
road until I came to the track branching 


off across the down to Purrington. A { 


mound of chalk sufficiently marked this 
out. Besides, if I chanced to miss it, my 
pony would not, it was very certain. 

For a mile or two out of Dripford there 
were many travellers upon the road, re- 
turning from the fair—light carts and 
heavily-laden farm waggons, and horsemen 
in small parties. Songs were being sung 
with prolonged and rather tipsy choruses ; 
and the smell of beer and tobacco lingered 
in the air. Now and then a wayfarer, 
overcome with fatigue or with excess of 
liquor, was to be seen curled up and 
dozing under a hedge. I overtook, too, I 
remember, a sergeant with a party of 
recruits bound for the barracks at West 
Poolborough, and with a long night’s 
march before them, somewhat damping to 
immature military ardour. But the ser- 
geant was inspiriting them with wonderful 
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stories and occasional songs, keeping a 
sharp look-out, too, that none of his 
charges strayed or escaped. | 

At last I seemed alone on the road. [| 
could give my pony his head. Moreover, | 
I could take him on to the turf which | 
now ran parallel with the down, and so | 
save his fect. He was soon at a hand 
gallop. 

Suddenly I saw the flash of a lantern 
ahead, and heard the sound of wheels. A 
chaise rapidly driven was approaching me | 
on the down. In a minute or two I could | 
discover that the horse was a piebald, and | 
that two men, much muffled up, sat in the | 
chaise. 

“ Yo ho! yo ho!” one of them shouted 
tome. The chaise stopped. 

“ What is it?” I cried, pulling up. 

“ Duke !” 

“ Who calls my name P” 

“It is Duke. I felt sure of it,”’ said the | 
man to his companion. 

“ Who the devil’s Duke ?” 

I knew them then. Mauleverer, and with | 
him Diavolo. I could see the strips of plaster | 
on his nose. 

“ What has happened?” I asked, as I 
moved to the side of the chaise. 

“ That’s just what we don’t know, for | 
certain,” said Mauleverer. “ But I’m 
glad to see you, andalone. I thought—I 
half suspected—yet I knew it couldn’t be. 
When did you leave Dripford ?” 

“ Little more than half an hour ago, or 
it may be three quarters.” 

** You’ve seen nothing of Rosetta P” 

“No. Why do you ask ?” 

“ You know nothing of her P” 

“ Nothing. What has happened? No 
harm, I trust.”’ ; 

“I can’t say about harm.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake tell me what you 
mean, Mauleverer.” 

“Well, she’s gone; been missing since 
four o’clock this afternoon.” 

** Gone! alone P”’ 

“'That’s just what I can’t tell you. 
We had news of a post-chaise hurrying 
along the road. She may have been in it; | 
orshe may not. There’s no saying. Still 
it seemed worth inquiring about. So we 
borrowed this horse and trap from Slinger’s 
Circus; and we’ve been miles along, over | 
the plain. For no good that I can see.” 

“ You’ve seen nothing — you’ve heard 
nothing of her ?” 

“ Nothing ; that is, we traced the post- 
chaise part of the way. But they knew no- 
thing of it at the gate over the hill this side | 





of West Poolborough, I think it’s called. 
So we’ve missed it, somehow.” 

“It may have turned off at the cross- 
road by Little Denton.” 

“ Where would it get to then ?” 

“ Well, it might go through Bulborough 
and Lisford some miles on, and so into the 
London road.” 

“ And then turn north or south, I sup- 
pose! <A pretty fool’s errand I’m come 
out on. This comes of being good-natured 
and obliging. My bane through life. 
Here am I, not so young as I was, and a 
man of full habit, running about this wild 
endless plain in search of a twopenny dancer 
on the tight-jeff !” 

“ Let me find her,” growled Diavolo, 
“ and I’ll break every bone in her body.” 

I fervently hoped that he might not find 
her. 

* And Lord Overbury,” Mauleverer 
further inquired, “where did you leave 
him ?” 

“ In the theatre, with you. I’ve not seen 
him since. But you don’t mean ” o 
painful suspicion stirred within me. 

* Yes, 1 do,” he answered. ‘“ Would 





she be absconding in a post-chaise by her- 


self? Why, she hadn’t a sixpence in her 
pocket; had she, Diavolo ?”’ 

“ Not a rap,” he grunted, with an oath. 

I began to pray that Diavolo might find 
her. 

* You'll not give up the pursuit, Mau- 
leverer?” I said, excitedly. “ For Hea- 
ven’s sake try and bring her back. Think 
how young she is—how beautiful. Save 
her. She must be saved!” 

“ It’s easy to say that. 
bald’s done. He'll go no further. 


But the pie- 
He’s a 


| first-rate trick-horse, and will stand a deal 


of wear and tear. But he was at work in 


| the ring all the morning; and he’s gone 
| over twenty miles on a hard road since. 


It can’t be, you see. Besides, it’s a wild- 
goose chase. It may be all a flam about 
the post-chaise. There’s no knowing. We 


| may find her safe and sound at the booth 


when we get back, if we ever do get back. 
She may only have been playing truant— 
sulking and hiding in a corner, as girls 
will, you know.” 

** ] trust, indeed, it may be so.” 

“Good night! We can’t miss the way 
back, I suppose ?” 

“ No, straight as you can go.” 

“ Good night. Get along, piebald.”’ 

A flourish and crack of the whip, and 
the piebald, panting and steaming, resumed 
his labours. I remained for some minutes 
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watching the vanishing chaise, the dim- | presence of the household and those extra- 


ming light of the lantern they carried; 
listening to the gradual dying away of the 
sounds of the wheels, the creaking of the 
springs, and the rattling of the harness. 
Meantime, my pony was pawing the turf 
with his hoof, anxious to be moving again, 
homewards. 

But there was something coming along 
the road from Dripford—slowly, heavily— 
a market-cart drawn by a lame horse. 

“TIsn’t it most time you was at home 
and abed, young fellow ?” shouted Farmer 
Jobling, as he passed. 





WAGNER AND HIS SYSTEM. 





A man for whom his own country is 
about to build a magnificent theatre, at a 
cost of some sixty or seventy thousand 
pounds, for the purpose of exhibiting his 
works to the best advantage ; whose theories 
have been debated so fiercely for the last 
twenty years that an impartial observer 
would find it difficult to decide whether 
they are hopelessly bad or superlatively 
good, must at least belong to that class, 
abundant in every country of the world, 
“one of the most remarkable men of the 
day.” Such is Richard Wagner—not the 
composer, as he might be popularly called, 
but the poet. 

The question of Wagner’s merits from a 
musical point of view would be much too 
technical to be dealt with here; but his 


poetic theories belong to purely dramatic | 


art, and may be fairly dealt with in this 
place. 

These theories may be summed up in the 
familiar quotation, “ the play’s the thing!” 
The drama, according to Wagner, is what 
should be looked for in opera, and music 
ought to be its expression. At present 
librettos, as they are called, have quite a 
reputation for being about the baldest and 
most jejune pieces of composition known, 
and they are not unlike the rather rude 
frame-work to which the professional 
ballad-seller of the street often secures 
his thousand and one halfpenny ballads. 
In the average operas, too, every one will 
recal in how artificial a way the airs are 
brought in. 
their official show-off air, before which the 
orchestra plays the symphony, while the 
singer has to wander about, looking into 
the wings with an affectation of interest. 
So, too, at some grand finale to an act, 
where the lover is defying a cruel father in 

















The tenors or sopranos have | 


ordinary persons who come in on such 
occasions, who has not been surprised to 
find the action suspended, while the or- 
chestra plays a solemn prelude, after which 
the tenor comes forward and delivers him- 
self of a slow and methodical air? Wagner, 
our new prophet, holds that all this sort 
of thing is false and undramatic, and that 
music must be used as speech would be 
on such oceasions—as the natural mode 
of expressing emotion. Gliick, however, 
long ago taught the same ideas, and, it 
must be said, with considerable effect. It 
may be asked, How is music to be made to 
express indifferent passages, such as “I 
met him in the street,” or “I have come 
from paying her a visit?” But this is 
answered in a broad way by saying that it 
must not express such ideas at all. The 
power of music in expressing matter of 
detail is, in fact, extremely limited. 

The true power of music is not direct 
mimicry, but the reflection, the tone, the 
humour, of the inspiration under which 
it has been composed. Thus Mendelssohn 
wrote a well-known overture when under 
the inspiration of a visit to the He- 
brides. There is nothing in this famous 
piece of music that imitates anything 
associated with these islands; the author 
wrote under an emotion produced by cer- 
tain grand scenes of nature, and the effect 
of hearing the piece is to reproduce this 
emotion in the listener. Hence it follows 
that mere trite incidents, or commonplace 
narratives, such as are so often turned into 
operas, are utterly unfitted for musical 
expression. The only true subjects should 
be emotional, or a emotions, 
and hence noble legends, removed by time 
into an heroic and dignified atmosphere, 
make the best subjects. Such are King 
Arthur, Tannhiiuser, the Niebelungen- 
lied, the Flying Dutchman, and the in- 
numerable traditions possessed by every 
country. Any one who reads these finds 
how suitable they are for translation into 
music, and how, in fact, music is the most 
perfect way in which they cay be presented. 
Merely acted, we have an earthly-looking 
King Arthur and knights, and indifferent 
and unheroic-looking ladies. What is put 
into their mouths to be declaimed will 
sound with a sort of bathos. But if the 
composer does not merely “ set” the words 
to music, but if his words and his music 
be born together, as in Wagner’s case, the 
antique and romantic emotion is supplied 
in our minds, and inspired music, which 
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is neither old nor young, but immortal as 
it were, carries us back, and lands us in 
those heroic times. Wagner himself has 
written all his own stories, which contain 
dramatic poetry and situations of the 
highest order. The music, or the tone of 
his music, was in his mind, as he wrote, 
and there is a colour very different from 
what is to be found in stories given to 
composers “ to set.” 

Looking a little closer, we shall find that 
his theory of opera, however it may be 
controverted, is founded on true dramatic 
principles. His ideal is the following. 
Going to see a representation should be a 
grand national rite, such as it was in the 
Greek days. The story being of a grand 
and national character, would have the 
effect of a public teaching, refining and 
inspiring, and this effect would be due 
to the self-denial of the singers, not 
wishing to show off their voices, but to 
interpret their part. Again, the voice 
is but one instrument; the instruments 
in the orchestra have claim to an almost 
equal dignity, as drawing all their power 
from the dramatic inspiration of the per- 
former. Hence the orchestra should no 
more accompany the voices than the voices 
should accompany the orchestra. There is 
a loss of force in putting the one in such a 
subordinate position. Wagner holds that 
all should be on equal terms, all should 
make one whole, that there may be times 
when an instrument may be the best 
medium for expressing the situation, and 
when the voices may sink into the present 
place of the orchestra. In short, opera 
should be one whole, where scenery, dress, 
acting, singing, and playing should each 
express the story to the best of its means. 
And all these elements would do so if they 
were under the inspiration of the author. 
Again, when once the conception of the 
characters is fixed, there will be found a 
distinct tone of music for each, a peculiar 
style which the character inspires. In the 
new theatre, too, the orchestra is to be 
placed out of sight, as the spectacle of con- 
ductor beating time and fiddlers “ bowing” 
is distracting for the spectators. The pre- 
sent is a purely conventi@nal arrangement, 
and as the orchestra is to be as much part 
of the opera as the voices, their music 
should enjoy the same dramatic advan- 
tages. 

This is a very sketchy outline of what 





the last twenty years many of these prin- 
ciples have been adopted by Gounod, and 
more especially by Verdi. 

Like all reformers, Richard Wagner has 
gone too far; and certainly one-half of his 
music can be justified by no known theories. 
It is simply a dreary concatenation of dis- 
cords, dry and unmeaning. But these are 
relieved by bursts of the most exquisite 
music, which lift the soul into the realms 
of ecstatic romance. 

There is a guarantee for the worth of 
Wagner’s theories in his life and character, 
and in the tremendous and gallant perse- 
verence which he has shown, in spite of 
literal-persecution, for twenty years back. 
All countries have been divided between 
his partisans and his bitter enemies. In 
Germany there was a time when an over- 
ture of his could not be played without 
a mingled storm of applause and hisses. 
In England, when he came over to conduct 
the Philharmonic, he was received with a 
storm of abuse and vituperation. For much 
of this, indeed, he is himself accountable, 
as he has been singularly intolerant. 

The merits of Wagner’s system have been 
fiercely debated, and will be yet more 
fiercely contested; but the principles, he 
contends, cannot be impeached. His notion 
of a perfect theatre, where the scenery, and 
dresses, and decorations shall aim, not at 
the vulgar and dazzling splendours of foil 
and lime-light, but of a refined and almost 
supernatural magnificence, is incontestable. 
There are other ways of producing effect 


save by acres of canvas, built-up works, | 


suspended women, and the like. It would 
take too long to enter on this, but an idea 
may be gathered from the mystery-play at 
Ammergau, which revealed a new system 
both of the drama and of its accessories, 
based upon faith, and sincerity, and reve- 
rence. These of themselves furnished the 
rest in the true and reverent spirit. 

Again, it is supposed that because we 
are under the empire of those great masters, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, and Handel, 
that the musical forms in which they con- 
secrated their genius must, on that account, 
beimmutable. Music is boundless, both in 
forms as well as in its substance. Those 
who mightsuppose that finality was reached 
have only to bethink them of the revived 
music to which we have recently been in- 
troduced, notably of the sublime Passion 
music of Bach, as given at Westminster 


Wagner, the prophet, proposes; and it | Abbey, which seemed like a new revela- 


must be said that it is all recommended by | tion, and opened new heavens. 


| 


So with 


common sense, and by the fact that within | that old Italian oratorio, performed this 
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year. So with the vast unexplored land 
that holds the music of Spontini and Gliick. 
In short, the neatly-trimmed air, the old- 
fashioned forms of symphony, duet, &c., 
are not to be the only shapes of music, but 
the grand science is to be free to develop 
itself in other directions. 

After all, when we consider the present 
shape of opera for a moment, it will be seen 
that there is something very arbitrary and 
artificial in most of its arrangements. 
Granted that music is to be used to express 
dramatic emotion, it does not follow that an 
exhibition of daring vocal efforts, soprano 
gymnastics, runs, high notes, &c., are be- 
coming expressions of the situation. Who 
that has heard any famous prima donna go 
through the great song of the Queen of 
Night in the Zauberflote could suppose that 
it was more than a display of training and 
agility. So with the duet, Si fine’ allore, 
between Norma and Adalgisa, where the 
two ladies pursue each other with painful 
carefulness in thirds for many pages. It 
is obvious that such exhibitions do not 
contribute to telling the story, or to giving 
it any colour or strength. The voice, with 
all its feeling, tone, tenderness, or energy, 
should take its part in rendering the story, 
but anything that merely shows off an air, 
or a singer, must be rejected as surplus- 
age. And that this is a wholesome theory, 
after all, will be found from the fact that 
there are so few singers with great and 
agile voices who lift these exercises out of 
mediocrity into something like grandeur. 
Now the Wagnerian opera, difficult as it is, 
presumes that the singer of average ability 
shall be capable of doing justice to the 
music, which, though difficult, is shorn of 
all these exereises of the gymnasium, and 
the singer contributes his skill and voice 
just as the orchestra does its skill and in- 
struments. 

It is impossible to read one of Wagner’s 
stories without, as it were, hearing or 
feeling the sense of music. At least, a 
musician of anything like a poetic instinct 
will feel that music alone is wanting to 
convey the full colour and toning of such 
pictures. When he has heard Wagner’s 
music he feels that such music, be it good 
or indifferent, really belongs to what he has 
seen, and is part of it. 





Any one who has seen Der Fliegende 
Hollander will admit this. First there is 
the strange wild overture, that has an ex- 
traordinary flavorr of rude north seas, of | 
blowing winds, which fall and die away into | 


soft and melancholy breezes, and rise again | 


into whistling gales, mingled with the cries 
and calls of sailors. The opera is laid out, 
not for mere theatrical action, but in a cer- 
tain emotional key as it were, which seems 
to be the system of all Wagner’s operas. 
As to the story, it might be comprised in a 
sentence. A man doomed to wander, yearn- 
ing for a love that will redeem and save 
him, finds a young girl who gives him that 
love, but whom he is obliged to resign, and 
return to his old never-ending wanderings. 
Here are the three motives of love, despair, 
and destiny, worthy of the old Greek stage. 

The story begins with a scene off shore, 
when a vessel is seen after a storm, which 
dies away, and the pilot sings a watch 
song in the bows. As he drops to sleep, 
a strange craft comes, with red sails and 
masts and cordage perfectly black, and 
drops her anchor with an extraordinary 
crash. There is nothing misty or ghostly 
about this vessel; but there is rather a 
strange distinctness about her black cord- 
age, and dark and curiously-shaped hull; 
while the sailors, with hoods, seem like 
monks, and, having got through their task 
in a noiseless, reserved fashion, disappear 
below, and all is silent. This arrival 
arouses the pilot of the other vessel, who 


begins to chant again, half dreaming of 
The captain of 


his love who is far away. 
the phantom ship meets Dalland, the owner 
of the other vessel, who is struck by this 
strange being proposing to wed his daugh- 
ter, and dazzling him by treasures which 
the weird sailor brings ashore. The wind 
grows fair; the sailors begin to shake out 
their sails; the red canvas is spread, and 
the two vessels get under way, and sail 
off for Dalland’s home. Senta is an 
exalted, dreamy girl, daughter of Dalland, 
who sits all day with her eyes fixed ona 
picture of this legendary seascaptain, whom 
she is convinced it is her mission te save 
from eternal perdition. She has a lover of 
her own, to whom she has pledged herself, 
but this fascination has turned her away 
from him. She is roused by the appear- 
ance of her father and this strange com- 
panion. Few who heard it will forget the 
superb scene that followed between the 
two—not duet in the technical term—but 
a torrent of music that seemed to mean a 
meeting long looked for, but come at last 
—hope, rapture, and eternal constancy. 
Music alone could express all this. 

Then were seen the two vessels, again 
close to each other—the one of Dalland lit 
up with lamps on the rigging, the sailors 
singing and moving about; the other dark, 
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silent, mysterious, as if eternally deserted. 
And here is seen the true and masterly 
ideas of Wagner in dealing with even the 
scenic effect of such things, which is in- 
deed founded on truth and nature. The 
actual physical imitation of what is meant 
to be impressive is not nearly so impres- 
sive as what is suggested ; and the contrast 
of those two vessels was infinitely more 
effective than it could have been made by 
any amount of transparency or sulphuric 
agency, as in the old Fitzball drama of the 
Flying Dutchman. This was materially 
strengthened by showing the effect on 
others : anumber of young peasants coming 
in to sell their wares to the sailors; going 
on board calling to the ghostly sailors 
again and again, and never disturbing that 
grave-like silence, and at last flying ‘in 
terror at the awful stillness. 

Presently the waves begin to rise, the 
winds to howl, strange will-o’-the-wisp 
lights begin to flutter about the cordage, 
dark indistinct figures move about the 
deck, An unearthly chanting begins, 
“ Johohé, Johohé.” The sailors of Dal- 
land’s vessel listen in wonder, and then 
commence their own more jovial chant. 
The two mingle discordantly. The effect 
f this situation is infinitely dramatic, and 
the music of the contending crews was 
strangely inspiring. The lover then appears 
to reproach Senta with the abandonment 
of her vows plighted to him—a declara- 
tion which the ghostly captain overhears, 
and which shows that this love does not 
fulfil the conditions. As she has been faith- 
less to another, she will be so to him. The 
woman who was to save him must be 
faithful. He prepares to leave her for ever, 
to her utter despair. The penalty for 
faithlessness to him is eternal death. To 
that he would not expose her, and pre- 
ferred to reecommence his wretched pilgrim- 
age alone. He goes on board his vessel, 
whence a strange din of preparation begins 
to issue ; the mysterious figures of the sailors 
are seen hurrying about. Her father and 
lover try to detain Senta; but she breaks 
from them, rushes to the edge of the bank, 
and crying that she knows that her life 
would be the price of his salvation, flings 
herself into the sea. The vessel sinks in 
a flash; in’ the distance the waves grow 
calm, and the two glorified figures are scen 
to rise slowly in a golden sunlight. This 
in itself is a beautiful and romantic poem, 
but it would be impossible to give an idea 
of the romantic and supernatural music 
to which it is joined, the rapturous love 








passages, and the rough, deep, sea-stormy 
character of other parts of the music. 
There are no formal airs to speak of; the 
music is, as it were, laid on like broad 
masses of colour. Story and music are one, 
and indissolubly united. 

The story of Tannhiuser has been told 
in a pretty English poem by the present 
Lord Lytton and bis deceased friend Julian 
Fane. It is more spiritual than the fable 
just related. A noble warrior bearing 
this name had been beguiled up a noto- 
rious mountain called the Venusberg, where 
he was held under the thrall of the god- 
dess. He was struggling to set himself 
free. A procession of pilgrims going by 
on their way to Rome and singing their 
hymns furnishes the occasion. He would 
join them. As he comes down the moun- 
tain he falls in with the landgrave’s court, 
who, delighted to meet the famous Tann- 
hauser again, strive to detain him, but all 
in vain, until some one uses the name of a 
certain pure maid, Elsa, with whom Tann- 
hiuser was in love. This spell succeeds, and 
he accompanies them to the great hall of 
singers, where the bards are to contend in 
song. This brings about one of those 
grand poetical scenes where the music ex- 
presses the whole tone of an era. All the 
songs are expressive of true love and re- 
ligion and peace. Tannhauser sits in a sort 
of trance, but with a sorrowful look on 
his face. He is still under the old spell. 
Suddenly he bursts out with his chant 
in praise of Venus, and declares the wild 
lawless love of the Venusberg to be the 
only true love. Shocked and enraged the 
warriors rise up tumultuously, drawing 
their swords. But Elsa interposes, and in 
a soft pleading shields him. They must 
pray for him; and falling on her knees 
she pours forth an impassioned prayer to 
Heaven. He is gradually moved, the chant 
of the pilgrims is once more heard ap- 
proaching. Tannhiuser rouses himself, and 
rushes forth to join them. 

Years go by, and no tidings are heard of 
Tannhauser. The pilgrims had returned, 
and he was not with them. Elsa, whose 
soul was given for him, was pining away. 
One evening the wanderer was met by 
Wolfram, one of the bards, at the foot of 
the Venusberg, ragged, worn, and decayed, 
and full of fury and impious rage. He 
had been to Rome, where his crime had 
been found too great to be forgiven lightly. 
He had returned, determined to make for 
the Venusberg. In vain the other frantic- 
ally tries to save him from perdition. A 
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soft, white mist begins to rise, the vapours 
of the night to pass away, and a rose- 
coloured cloud, behind which gleam mys- 
terious lights, seems to float down from 
the mountain. The cloud is gradually lifted, 
and the goddess revealed, while the in- 
fatuated knight sinks in delirious agitation 
before her, then rises to become her slave 
for ever. His friend struggles with him, 


conjures him passionately to stay, and at | 
to the music-seller, and play it over on 


last bethinks him of a charm—the name 
of Elsa. ‘‘She who is at this moment,” 
he said, “praying for your soul in her 
last agony, will be presently praying for 
you before the throne of the Most High !” 
Tannhiuser is saved, the tempting vision 
vanishes, and at that moment is heard in 
the distance the hymn of those who were 
praying for Elsa’s departing soul. 

In this legend there is no stage “ busi- 
ness’’ to speak of, and a certain incoherence. 
But there is the grand principle, the most 
dramatic in the world, the struggle between 
good and evil. The shifting changes of 
emotion could be made coherent only by 
music. And the magnificent strains of 
Wagner, which have also a medieval and 
legendary quaintness, for their exaltation, 
breadth, and colour, would fill the un- 
musical with enthusiasm. 

There is a curious kindred in all 
Wagner’s stories, which mostly turn on 
woman’s self-sacrifice, and Lohengrin 
has many points of resemblance to Tann- 
hauser. But the music has quite a 
different colour. Lohengrin turns on a 
noble young lady being accused in one 
of the medizval councils of having mur- 
dered her brother. She is a dreamy maid, 
and owns to having seen a beautiful and 
divine knight who came to visit her in her 
dreams. As the accuser would have to sup- 
port his charge by the sword, she declares 
this divine knight would be her champion, 
and vindicate her honour. The 
fixed, the trumpets sounded for the chal- 
lenge, when an object is seen in the dis- 
tance coming down the river. It proves 
to be a car drawn by a swan, and convey- 
ing a glittering knight. They recognise 
the heavenly messenger with shouts and 
songs; the combat takes place, and Lohen- 
grin, for such is the name of the knight, 
prostrates his enemy. He receives the 
hand of the maid he has saved, who 
bound by a vow never to ask his name 
or degree. A wicked woman who hates 
her, artfully contrives to arouse her curi- 
osity and jealousy, and makes her put the 
fatal question. The spell is broken, the 
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time is | 





silver swan is seen coming down the river 
again with the car, and Lohengrin re- 
turns to his supernatural state. The music 
of this story is strangely supernatural too, 
and has a sort of wild inspiration. The 
prelude with which it is ushered in is 
one of the most weird-like and exquisitely 
wrought pieces of music in existence. 
Though let no one fancy that he will find 
aught but disappointment should he send 


the piano. It must be borne in mind that 
every bar of Wagner’s music belongs to 
the story, and when separated from it, be- 
comes as it were dead. Indeed, the true 
musician ought never to subject portions 
of any of the great operas to the “chamber 
treatment.” 

Tristan and Iseult is a half Irish legend 
that recals the Arthurian romances, and 
is very touching and pathetic. The 
Meistersinger, where the scene is laid in 
Nuremberg, and where Hans Sachs figures, 
has a quaint and grotesque flavour that 
belongs to the City of Toys. But it 
would take too long to go through all 
Wagner’s works down to the Niebelungen- 
lied, which is to be heard when the new 
theatre at Beyreuth is completed. 

In England we know little or nothing of 
this music. It is discreditable to us that, 
while Italy and Germany—for, owing to 
its nationality, it will always be excluded 
from France—have accorded a fair trial 
and reception to the new composer, we 
should have gone on in our humdrum 
fashion, standing by the old landmarks, 
and rigorously closing our ears. So did 
we do to Gounod’s Faust, and after the rest 
of the world had been whistling and * hum- 
ming” it for years, a hearing was re- 
luctantly accorded, and the work welcomed 
with enthusiasm. By-and-bye we shall be 
forced, from curiosity, if not for shame’s 
sake, to grant a hearing to Wagner, and 
next morning perhaps we shall allect to 
have made a grand discovery of a new 
composer. 





BETWEEN TIE LIGITs. 
Tue parchéd earth revives ; the drooping flowers 
Their thirsting cups lift for the grateful dew, 
What time the sun-red sobers into grey, 
And dusky shadows in fantastic shapes 
Fall on the garden-path. 

Now skims the bat, 

The stealthy, noiseless messenger of night, 
Past the thick-ivied steeple ; phantoms weird 
Are figured in the quaint old gnarléd trees 
That skirt the rectory lawn; from cedar clump 
Pour forth the love-trills of the nightingale, 
In sweet clear cadence. From the belfry-tower 
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Goes forth the owl, grim, ruthless forager, 
Upon his nightly raid; the murmurous bees 
‘Fast-hastening homeward, from the flower-bells, 
With their last load of nectar, seek the hive. 


A faint breeze stirs the silver-linéd leaves 

Of river-poplar. Now the short, sharp bark 

Of prowling fox, comes harsh upon the ear 

From yonder coppice, and the pheasant spreads 
Her brown wings closer o’er her helpless brood ; 
Too well she knows the arch-freebooter’s cry. 

So night comes onward, crowned with myriad stars, 
And tired workers, faint and drowsy-eyed, 

Sink to their well-earned rest ; soft slumber reigns, 
And Nature’s silence soothes the hours of peace. 





MODERN ROMAN MOSAICS. 
TWO ILLUMINATIONS. 

One of my earliest recollections is a 
woodcut of Romulus and Remus suckled 
by the wolf. It was in an edition of Gold- 
smith’s History of Rome, from which I 
gathered my first notions about the Ancient 
Romans. In those days I bore no grudge 
against the toga’d people, not having yet 
arrived at the period of public school, and 
Latin verse-making. I used to spell out 


| simple old Goldsmith, standing by my 


mother’s knee, and looking at the pictures. 
I suppose no little boys are taught Ro- 


| man History from Goldsmith, now-a-days. 


Do they begin by telling the children that 
half the ancient stories are myths, I 
wonder ? I was never troubled by the pre- 
sentation of doubts, or conflicting evidence, 
to my six-year-old intellect. Romulus and 
Remus, the Babes in the Wood, Canute 
rebuking the sea, and William Tell with 
his arrow and his apple, were all equally 
authentic figures in the gallery of wonder- 
ful images that were stored in my childish 
fancy. I suppose my mother believed in 
them all herself. Iam sureI did. (I had 
nearly written “I do.” But let the kind 
reader keep my counsel on this point.) 

Romulus and Remus and the wolf! I 
see the woodcut before me now! The foster 
mother lazily turning her head to lick the 
plumpest of the two babies, whilst the 
other is sprawling over her back. And 
then to think of my being present the other 
night at a great festival to commemorate 
the chief exploit of one of those apocryphal 
infants! A festival in commemoration of 
the founding of Rome by Romulus some 
seven hundred and odd years before the 
Christian era! 

On the 21st of April, the municipality 
and the citizens—Senatus Populusque Ro- 
manus; you may see the letters S. P. Q. R. 
on all the dust-carts of the city—celebrate 
the anniversary of the foundation of Rome. 
And the main attraction of the festival is 





the illumination of the Forum and Coliseum 
by coloured fires. 

H’m! The Coliseum lighted up with red 
and blue fires like the transformation scene 
in a pantomime? H’m! Non mi persuade, 
as they say in Italy. It does not persuade 
me. I don’t take to the notion. However, 
it is a sight to be seen. And by half-past 
seven o’clock p.M. 1 am on my way toward 
the Campo Vaccino, as the site of the 
Forum is now called. The illumination is 
not to begin until nine; but there will be a 
great crowd, and it is well to be in time. 
The night is absolutely perfect for the pur- 
pose: mild, dry, and dark. As I near the 
scene of the illumination, the stream of 
people going my way grows denser. I am 
in the midst of a very numerous crowd all 
drifting towards the show. There is won- 
derfully little noise. We northerns are 
apt to fancy a mob of southern holiday- 
makers as being demonstrative, gay, talk- 
ative, animated. Fact, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, contradicts this fancy ; as it 
contradicts so many conventional notions 
of things and people which get echoed 
from one to another down the course of time, 
because some are too lazy to look for them- 
selves, and others—a greater number these 
than is generally suspected—cannot see, for 
all their looking ! 

We pass through the imperfectly lighted 
streets in an ever-increasing throng. No 
carriages, except those which are to bear 
the royal princes and their suite to the 
stand erected for them on the Palatine Hill, 
are permitted within a certain distance of 
the Coliseum; so that we move onward 
without rumble of wheels or clatter of 
hoofs. There is a shuffling sound of many 
feet over the stone pavement, a subdued 
murmur, now and then, of voices. No 
shout, no song, no laugh. It is very dark. 
I feel the throng rather than see it, and it 
seems as if we were all wandering, in a 
dream, through some city of the Shades. 

We drift on again in the dimness like 
a brimful sluggish river; and we make 
scarcely more noise under the night sky 
than its rolling waters might make. 

When we reach the Forum, I part com- 
pany from the crowd, and betake myself to 
the slopes of the Palatine, to enter which 
I have a ticket of admission, and whence 
a good view of the illumination will be 
had. There are many persons here too. 
They come trooping up the steps that lead 
into the gardens, by tens, by twenties, by 
fifties. But there is no crushing. The space 
is so vast, and the people disperse them- 
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selves over it at their will, choosing which- 
ever point of view most commends itself to 
their fancy. The flowers smell sweet in the 
night air. A bush of dewy roses brushes 
my face as I walk unwarily. Great laurels 
bloom luxuriantly above the buried houses 
of the Cesars. I put my hand ona stone 
balustrade, and draw it back bathed with 
cold, clammy moisture. The exhalations 
come up chill and heavy from the freshly 
opened ground, where spade and pickaxe, 
guided by the antiquary’s skill, have dug 
out thousand-year-old chambers, and long- 
buried columns, and crumbling fragments 
of altars to forgotten gods. 

Forgotten! How much has been for- 
gotten, and yet here we are, strangers and 
natives, Senatus Populusque Romanus, 
celebrating the legendary day of the foun- 
dation of Rome by the wolf-suckled Ro- 
mulus ! 

Presently there comes to our ears a crash 
of military music. It is braying and brassy, 
and out of harmony with the night and 
with the scene. It was better listening to 
the sea-like murmur of the crowd, and the 


| Clear bell-note of a little chit owl from its 


nest in the ivy that tapestries the wall of 
Cesar’s dwelling. But the band is loyally 
playing the quick military strain, known 
throughout Italy as the Fanfara del Re. 
And the court carriages drive up with 
shining lamps, and silver harness, and 
clattering, fiery horses, and it is all very 
fine and prosaic. The princes and their 
party are placed on the wooden stage 
built up for their reception, and command- 
ing a view of the Forum and the Coliseum, 
and all the points to be illuminated. The 
Populus Romanus has long filled up every 
avenue of approach to the scene of the 
show, and has nearly choked up the vast 
jaws of the great amphitheatre itself, for 
they are admitted within it. And yet there 
are no signs of beginning. That the hour 
fixed for the commencement of the illu- 
minating struck some forty-five minutes 
ago, is a fact which attracts no sort of 
wonder or observatiar in Italy. Indeed, 
I am strongly persuaded that there would 
have been a widespread sentiment of un- 
pleasurable surprise in the crowd, had the 
person charged with the carrying out of the 
festival arrangements punctually lighted 
up when the city clocks rang out nine. 
It would have seemed too rigid and me- 
chanical a proceeding altogether, and would 
have carried with it a suggestion of stern- 
ness and discipline quite antagonistic to an 


Italian’s notion of a holiday. As it is, they | 





are quite patient, and wait contentedly for 
the beginning of the display without one 
sign of roughness or ill-humour. 

But see! There glimmers a faint ray 
out of one of the arches of the Coliseum. 
It wavers and disappears, and then appears 
again, and mounts to the summit of the 
lofty wall in an ignis fatuus kind of man- 
ner. It is the first signal. That wavering 
light is borne by one of the workmen en- 
gaged in the illumination. But the show 
does not begin quite yet. There are other 
feeble glimmerings here and there at other 
arches up and down the enormous build- 
ing; but they, too, disappear one by one. 
At length, as I am straining my eyes for 
the twentieth time to make out the black 
outline of the vast bulk of masonry against 
the blue-black sky, it suddenly glows before 
my sight in a flood of rose-coloured light. 
Arch, and pillar, and wall seem to flout in 
a pink radiance. Great clouds of grey 
smoke ascend from the building, and are 
tinged with pale rose-colour as they float 
above it. The air is so absolutely still that 
the clouds hang there motionless, taking 
new shapes and fresh shadows as the 
coloured light beneath them shifts and 
quivers. To me those clouds of smoke are 
very precious, partly redeeming the spec- 
tacle from a certain trivial prettiness which 
jars on all my feeling about the wondrous 
ruin. But this is only my private senti- 
ment, and I keep it to myself. 


Then, after the pink light has burned its 


time, the fire changes its hue to green—a 
vivid and yet delicate green, like sunlight 
seen through shallow sea-water. Then 
comes a parti-coloured illumination, violet 
and green together. Simultaneously the 
vast arches of the Basilica of Constantine, 
precisely in front of me, are lighted up. 
Red, green, and white fires burn within 
their vaulted recesses. The Italian tri- 
colour! The colours of a united kingdom 
of Italy—of a king who reigns with a 
parliament in the city of the Cesars, and 
holds his court in the palace of the popes! 

Then brightness streams from the noble 
arches of Titus and Constantine. A white 
electric light burns high upon the tower of 
the Capitol. The beautiful columns in the 
Forum, sole survivors of a grove of marble 
shafts crowned with delicate carven foliage, 
are revealed in a glare of blue brilliancy. 
The crowd far away below me on the 
Via Sacra, and within the Coliseum, and 
all along the line of the Campo Vaccino, 
claps its hands, as children clap at a 
Christmas fairy show. Doubtless their an- 
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cestors so rejoiced in the glitter of imperial | berini-square, where Bernini’s Triton blows 
pageants. The great amphitheatre was to | up, from his conch-shell, a shower of spray 
them no more than the local habitation of | which sparkles and plashes merrily. Anon 
“holiday” in all its forms. But to us, it is| we come to the Acqua Trevi, grateful to 
something more. It is hoary with the | eye and ear, with its abundant cascades of 
over-growth of marvellous centuries, and | cool water flinging themselves lavishly into 
sad with the ineffable sadness of the past, | the wide basin beneath. Rome is the city | 
since the days when the purple-robed | of fountains. They bubble, and splash, and |, 
Cesar, and the painted Roman dames, and | shower themselves on to the parched stones | 
the hard-handed, rough-voiced populace | at every turn, to the infinite refreshment 
sat and watched barbaric shows, with bar- | of mind and body—both apt to grow 
baric enjoyment. However, this again is| somewhat languid under this southern 
my own private sentiment, and again [| sun. There are loungers abroad, strolling 
keep it to myself. through the long Corso. And the light 
All at once, and for the final display, | breeze carries the sound of voices and the 
there bursts from the Coliseum a deep, | smoke of cigars hither and thither. But 
angry, crimson glare. You look into the | the loungers do not extend their stroll into 
mighty arches, tier upon tier, and see a| less frequented quarters of the city. Of all 
glowing heart of fire in each. The smoke | creatures your town-bred Italian is surely 
clouds rise slowly and hang lurid and me- | the most gregarious. We soon have the 
nacing above the staring multitude. Fuller | streets almost to ourselves. We wander 
and hotter and more intense glows the| through many a quaint winding passage 
awful crimson on wall and pillar, and but- | scarcely wider than an alley, yet flanked by 
tress and crumbling stairway. Strange | towering palaces each big enough to holda || 
fantastic shadows are cast upon the vaults | regiment. Every now and then we emerge | 
of the Basilica, which seem to rock and | on to a piazza, witha stray dog for the sole 
bow under the light of the red flames. The | occupant of its wide pavement, and the 
shadows move, and pass, and gesticulate | never-failing fountain whispering to itself 
weirdly. They might be beckoning shapes | in the midst. Do you see those Corinthian 
upon the “ Stygian shore.” For a brief| columns built into the whitewashed wall 
moment yet we see amphitheatre, and ba-| of the convent yonder? And the arch 
silica, and temple flushed with intensest | above the fruiterer’s shop, where a yellow 
crimson—awful, infernal. Then the light | oil lamp is blinking behind the half-closed 
wanes and goes. A hush seems to drop | shutters, is of solid brickwork, such as the 
from the sky with the darkness. The crowd | ancient Latins piled up in grim strength, 
disperses, melts, disappears like a dream. I | flinging a stern challenge to destroying 
pass between the laurel hedges, and among | Time. 
the faint dew-wet roses, to the steps that Now as we turn down this deserted 
lead down from the Palatine Hill to the | street, the mountain of the Coliseum heaves 
Via Sacra. When I reach them, the place | into sight, with one great shoulder spectral | 
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Our road lies first through the wide Bar- | though chased by an unseen power that 


is nearly deserted, and I walk homeward | pale in the moonlight, and cavernous 
with echoing footsteps through the ancient | shadows brooding over all the rest ! ‘ 
streets. But-come within; stand on the great || 
plain of the arena, and look up. Tier | t 
It has chimed ten of the night from | after tier of arch and corridor rises with 
belfry and tower. Ten o’clock of a moonlit | that exquisite curve which is none the less 
May night in Rome! Who can stay in-| graceful because it is so vast. Blue spaces 
doors bounded by four walls and a painted | of sky are framed in the archways like 
ceiling, when the wide spaces of piazza | lapis-lazuli set in russet gold. Here and 
and garden, and the canopy of an Italian | there they are gemmed with a star. A || c 
sky are only waiting to be enjoyed? Let! yellow torch goes flickering up among the ti 
us go down through the ways checkered | galleries. Some strangers are climbing to || | 0. 
with white light and black shadow, to| the summit with a guide. A black bat | te 
where the Coliseum dreams in the moon- | flutters wildly to and fro from the dark- |) | h 
shine. There are no coloured fires now, | ness to the silvery light. One might fancy 01 
no gaping crowds, no royal cortége with its | that grotesque form enclosed a restless | ! uj 
attendant military band to crash away the | spirit from the nether world. It is so || m 
poetic softness of the hour, and drown the | noiseless, and so vague, and moves so ra- | Sy 
nightingales. pidly, and seemingly without an aim, as | su 
| of 
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will not let it rest. But this swift-winged 
thing seems to enhance by contrast the 
large peace which wraps the place in moon- 
light and silence. Peace shines whitely 
upon the iron cross that stands in the centre 
of the huge circle. Peace and silence hold 
under their spell the shadowy corridors, 
which are deeply black when looked at 
from the light, but when you enter them 
seem filled only with a soft brown gloom 
through which you see the massive blocks 
of masonry in their. immovable strength. 
A light breeze from the Campagna makes 
the little grasses shiver and tremble at 
the foot of the iron cross. I seem to my- 
self as frail and as ephemeral as they, when 
I look up at the sublime structure which 
rises in the blue air, majestic as if Nature’s 
mighty hand had moulded it, as she moulds 
the eternal hills. 

Whence? Whither? The old, old ques- 
tion, the riddle of humanity, seems to 
haunt one more persistently here than else- 
where. The pathos of the past, of the for- 
gotten millions who have trod this earth, 
fills the heart even to aching. And yet, 
it is so beautiful! The sense of our own 
vague yearning compassion lifts the spirit 
to think of a compassion wiser, tenderer, 
more enduring than our blind sympathy ; 
an Infinite Compassion. Chink, chink, 
chink, the nightingale preludes with that 
silver sound [ love before bursting into 
full-throated song. She is singing among 
the rose-trees and the laurel beside the 
house of Tiberius on the Palatine yonder. 
The moon climbs higher into the star- 
strewn heaven, and pours her soft radiance 
downward in ever fuller glory. 

Do you like this illumination better than 
the glare of green and crimson which 
startled the darkness here on the festival of 
Romulus? Ihave only painted both pic- 
tures as it was given to me to see them. 





TWO DUCHIES. 





Queen Victoria is Duchess of Lan- 
easter, and has on some occasions chosen 
to designate herself by that title, instead 
of adopting the more regal appellation. It 
takes us back a very long way into the 
history of the Middle Ages to discover the 
origin of this connexion. We must rub 
up our Hume and Smollett, or—much 
more captivating —turn to our Shake- 
speare, to obtain right notions on the 
subject. We learn that there was an Earl 
of Lancaster created about the 
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the thirteenth century, in the person of the 
second son of Henry the Third; that the 
title fell into abeyance after the death of 
one of the holders some generation or two 
later; that it was again bestowed on a 
royal prince; and that in the middle of the 
fourteenth century the title was raised 
from earl to duke. The famous John 
of Gaunt married the heiress of this 
duke, received the dukedom himself in 
course of time, improved the town of 
Lancaster, enlarged the castle, established 
the courts of the Duchy Chamber of Lan- 
caster, and was but little lower than the 
king in dignity and splendour; so strong, 
indeed, did these dukes of the north 
become, that one of them ascended the 
throne of England as Henry the Fourth. 
We ought to remember enongh of our 
schoolboy lessons to be aware that during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
houses of York and Lancaster (bearing 
some such mutual relation in England as 
the houses of Bourbon and Orleans in 
France) had many sanguinary struggles, 
collectively known as the Wars of the 
Roses ; and that these terrible scenes were 
brought to an end by the marriage of the 
head of the house of York with the heiress 
of the Lancasters or (to use the surname) 
Plantagenets. 

In reality, subject to a few disturbing 
turmoils, all our sovereigns have borne the 
title of Duke (or Duchess) of Lancaster, 
since Henry of Bolingbroke became Henry 
the Fourth, four hundred and seventy years 
ago. Lancaster, or Lancashire, is one of 
three counties in England which have the 
distinction of being counties-palatine. The 
word palatine is supposed to have been 
derived from palace ; but the meaning of 
it in England is, that the chief personage 
in the county has a certain range of judi- 
cial authority within its boundaries, apart 
from that held by the Crown. In the 
county of Durham, the bishop for many 
generations held this lofty power; but in 
modern times the palatinate functions have 
been transferred to the Crown. Other 
counties in England had in olden days 
an analogous kind of régime, abrogated in 
more recent times. In the palatine aspect 
of the counties, the present Queen is Prin- 
cess of Durham and Duchess of Lancaster ; 
the Prince of Wales Earl of Chester. 
In order that this last-named title may not 
fall into abeyance when there is no Prince 
of Wales, the sovereign for the time being 
becomes Earl (or Countess) of Chester. 
The peculiarities of the counties of Dur- 
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ham and Chester have nearly gone out of 
sight; those of Lancaster are still curious 
and interesting, as the reader will soon see. 

The judicial powers of the duchy are 
chiefly exercised in controlling the estates, 
rents, and revenues belonging to it; but 
the array of officials is nevertheless rather 
formidable, seeing that we find among them 
a chancellor, a vice-chancellor, a council, 
an attorney-general, a solicitor-general, an 
auditor, a coroner, a queen’s serjeant, a 
queen’s counsel, a record clerk, a solicitor, 
and the sheriffs of the county. Most of 
these belong to what is called the Chan- 
cery Court of the Duchy, which has equity 
jurisdiction within the shire. There is an 
office of the duchy in London—a near 
neighbour, we may add, of ALL THE YEAR 
Rounp. 

When our present sovereign came to the 
throne, thirty-six years ago, an Act of 
Parliament was passed confirming her in 
the ownership of the rights, privileges, 
and revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster; 
but, at the same time, requiring that Par- 
liament should be annually furnished with 
an account of the receipts and expenditure. 
In reality, the ownership is vested in the 
state, or nation; but it is conferred on 
the sovereign for the time being, and the 
revenues are regarded as part of the regal 
allowance. Let us see what the capital 
account tells us for the year 1872. There 
was a sum of sixty thousand pounds to 
start with, invested at interest in the 
government funds. To this was added 
about fourteen thousand pounds during the 
year, for various matters connected with 
the conveyancing and legal manipulation 
of the estates of the duchy, some of the 
most valuable of which are in London. 
The duchy received, during the year, a 
good round sum of about ten thousand 

ounds from the Metropolitan Board of 

orks for “foreshore on the Thames, and 
water-rights of the Savoy estate.” Then 
there were receipts for “ grants in fee” of 
land, foreshore, tolls, rights of various 
kinds and in various localities. To these 
were added other sums for “‘ enfranchise- 
ment of copyholds and extinguishment of 
quit rents”—very dry subjects, but no 
doubt interesting to the parties concerned. 
One clergyman paid eleven pounds for 
permission to carry a sewer through duchy 
land at Harrogate; while the trustees of a 
deceased Mr. Thompson paid a little more 
than a hundred pounds for an encroach- 
ment on duchy land at Salford. The 
outlay on capital, in the same year, com- 
prised items which the proprietors of 





landed estates are familiar with, such as 
building, rebuilding, restoring, repairing, 
draining, and the like. The balance-sheet 
showed that the duchy was vicher by 
many thousand pounds at the end of the 
year than at the beginning, so far as 
regarded capital. 

But the revenue account contained the 
most curious items, illustrating the two- 
fold characteristics of a landed estate and 
a judicial jurisdiction. Rents and profits 
of “courts” brought in about thirty thou- 
sand pounds. Then there were royalties, 
reservations of dues, and rents of mines 
and quarries, good for another seventeen 
thousand. Next came the “produce of 
escheats, devolutions, and forfeitures ;” an 
annuity received from the state for the 
“surrender of the duties of prisage and 
butierage ;” receipts on account of wood 
sales, and other items, making up a sum 
total of about seventy thousand pounds. 
If the reader does not know what is meant 
by escheats and devolutions, prisage and 
butlerage, he is in the same predicament 
as most persons who are not actually con- 
cerned in the dealings with real property. 
Well, then, how does the money go, this 
annual revenue of the duchy? The first 
payment is a good round sum to the sove- 
reign, forty thousand pounds “to the 
keeper of Her Majesty’s privy purse for Her 
Majesty’s use.” The chancellor of the 
duchy gets seventeen hundred pounds— 
a smart payment for very easy duties; 
salaries and allowances of the other prin- 
cipal officers, and of receivers, agents, 
bailiffs, stewards, &c., make a great hole 
in six thousand more; the superannuation 
allowances, donations to charities, and 
eleemosynary annuities, run away with 
three or four thousand. One item, of 
somewhat over a hundred pounds, excites 
one’s curiosity: it is ‘‘ disbursements (ex- 
clusive of keepers’ salaries) made by the 
axe-bearer and master of the game in 
Needwood Forest, in feeding, watching, 
and preserving the game, and transmitting 
it to Her Majesty’s larder.” How much 
does the larder pay per head of game ? 

One of the estates of the duchy, we may 
add, is the precinct of the Savoy in the 
Strand, a little to the west of Waterloo 
Bridge: a small district which, in virtue 
of its semi-regal privileges, looks rather 
down upon the neighbouring parishes. 
Far back in the feudal days there was an 
Earl of Richmond, who was also Earl of 
Savoy; he built a residence on this spot 
called Savoy Palace, with a pleasant garden 
fronting the Thames. He afterwards gave 
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the palace to a fraternity of monks, who, 
probably wanting money rather than a 
palace, effected a sale to the queen of 
Henry the Third, through whom it passed 
to John of Gaunt. After varied fortunes 
and some neglect, Henry the Seventh built 
a hospital there ; Charles the Second, some 
generations later, added a chapel ; and the 
precinct became a nest for rogues and 
vagabonds, who misused the privileges of 
sanctuary which pertained to it. The spot 
occupied by the original palace and gardens 
is still known by the short name of the 
Savoy; the land belongs to the Queen, as 
Duchess of Lancaster; the chapel also is 
her property ; she appoints the incumbent 
and pays his stipend; and for some pur- 
poses the structure serves as a parish 
church. The precinct has brought a hand- 
some sum of money to the royal duchess 
recently, by the sale of a strip of mud, or 
foreshore, to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the Thames Embankment. 

We will now transfer our attention to 
another county-palatine. 

It is known to many readers, though not 
to all, that the Prince of Wales, like his 
royal mother, is the chief personage in a 
particular county, the revenues of which 
are a part of the annual allowance sanc- 
tioned by the nation. The Queen has the 
emoluments just enumerated, because she 
is Duchess of Lancaster; the prince de- 
rives large revenues from Cornwall, because 
the heir to the throne is duke of that 
county. This state of things came on by 
degrees, and had a curious origin. Corn- 
wall being the most famous tin-mining dis- 
trict in England, there have long existed 
special laws and customs relating to it, 
known by the name of Stannary (from the 
Latin name for tin). When the Duchy of 
Cornwall was presented by the sovereign 
to Edward the Black Prince, as a sort of 
private estate, the prince was also made 
Warden of the Stannaries—a sort of little 
king over the tin mines and tin miners. 
The present was a munificent one, for it 
included all the gold, silver, and tin that 
might be found beneath the surface of the 
county. As matters have turned out, gold 
and silver are found in too small a quan- 
tity to be worthy of much note; but the tin 
is very valuable. 

By degrees, the land in Cornwall has 
become the property of various owners, the 
Prince of Wales being only one among 
several; and the tin-mining companies 
make bargains with the landowners for the 
right of breaking open the surface ground 
and cigging down to the metalliferous 





veins beneath. To the prince in his capa- 
city of duke, the tinners stand in a peculiar 
relation. He is their metal owner, and 
afterwards their judge or magistrate. In 
his contracts with them, he permits them 
to dig within a certain prescribed area, and 
to go as far down into the bowels of the 
earth as they like. He does not claim the 
tin ; he does not employ the tinners to dig 
for him; nor does he charge them an 
annual rental. His share of the proceeds 
is a royalty or percentage, not paid in the 
form of tin, but in cash. The separate 
mining properties are called tin bounds; 
and the Stannary Court, in which the duke 
exercises judicial powers, settles all matters 
relating to the boundaries and the mutual 
relations of the tin companies. One- 
fifteenth of the gross produce is a frequent 
proportion set apart as royalty to the lord 
of the soil; but sometimes it varies accord- 
ing to the richness of the ore: seeing that, 
if the ore is very rich, the adventurers will 
be all the more eager to obtain mining 
rights than if it were poor; and this eager- 
ness will be a measure of the royalty 
offered. 

The relation which the present Prince of 
Wales bears to the duchy is somewhat 
different from that which prevailed in 
former ages. The duchy may be said to 
belong to the sovereign, by whom it is 
conferred on his or her eldest son; and if 
there is no son at all, the revenues go to 
the sovereign. There have, through various 
causes, been but few Princes of Wales in 
the last three hundred years: leaving 
lengthened periods during which the king 
or queen enjoyed the revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. Early in the present 
reign, a special statute made many reforms 
in the duchy, calculated to increase the 
revenues, and at the same time to interfere 
less with the tin trade than the formersystem 
had done. Some of the rights were taken 
over by the state; a small tax was imposed 
on tinners; and an annuity of seventeen 
thousand a year was granted to the Duke 
of Corpwall in lieu of certain fees and 
royalties, which that tax superseded. The 
present Queen enjoyed the revenues until 
the birth of her eldest son, when they 
were made over to the royal infant in his 
capacity as Duke of Cornwall. During 
nearly the whole of the minority of the 
Prince of Wales, his father, the late Prince 
Consort, acted as his representative, as 
chief steward of the duchy and lord 
warden of the Stannaries. Admirably was 
this parental duty fulfilled; not only was 
the seventeen thousand a year prudently 
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invested, but the other revenues of the | 
duchy were placed upon an improved 
footing. The prince-duke, besides being 
a tin proprietor, is an owner of lands, 
forests, and buildings, and a lessor; it was 
by the drainage of land and the augmenta- 
tion of rent under leases that the improve- | 
ment of revenues of the duchy was chiefly 
brought about. 

Let us see what a Bluc-book tells us 
concerning the affairs of this said duchy in | 
the year 1872. What the real or landed | 
estate is worth is not stated; but the! 
funded property amounted to about a| 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, the | 
interest on which was a pleasant plum in | 
the ducal pudding. The items which made 
up the total of receipts during the year, 
under the head of capital, were much the 
same in character as those we have had | 
to notice in connexion with the Duchy of | 
Lancaster: bearing relation to the sale of | 
portions of land and manorial rights. Sales | 
of chief rents, sales of rents of assize, sales | 
of small estates, farms, foreshores (muddy 
margins of shore between high-water and 
low-water marks), sales of portions of 
river-beds, sales of cottages and gardens, 
enfranchisements, and so forth. That 
which is more immediately interesting, 
however, is the balance of revenue and 
expenditure account for one year. The 
“rents and profits of courts’’ amounted to 
the acceptable sum of fifty odd thousand 
pounds; royalties of coal mines and 
quarries were good for another eight thou- 
sand; these and some smaller items, with 
the annuity received for the relinquish- 
ment of tin dues, told up to a total of 
about ninety thousand pounds. About two- 
thirds of this aggregate amount went to 
the prince-duke himself. Much of the 
remainder found its way into the pockets 
of the numerous persons employed in the 
service of the duchy, under the headings 
of salaries, wages, superannuation allow- 
ances, &c., including “ travelling expenses 
and entertainment of duchy tenants on 
rent days’”—rather a pleasant incident in 
rent paying, which we poor outsiders are 
seldom able to enjoy. The range of officials 
is quite formidable: Lord warden of the 
Stannaries, vice-warden of courts, at- 
torney-general, solicitor-general, keeper 
of the privy seal, secretary and keeper of 
records, auditor, assistant secretary, sur- 
veyor-general, receiver, mineral inspector, 
ranger and master forester, constable of 
Launceston Castle, and numerous minor 
lights, the aggregate salaries of whom 








| designations arises from the fact that 





amount to a very respectable sum. The 


apparent incongruity in the duties and 
| 


some of the officials manage the revenues, 
while others exercise the peculiar judicial 
functions of the duchy. | 

It may not be inopportune to mention, | 
that the emoluments derived by Her | 
Majesty and the heirapparent from the 
two duchies are not really additions to the 





























royal incomes; they are component parts, | 
the amount of which determines the amount _ |! - 
paid by the nation in other ways. a 
Rather a curious affair took place about | 
a dozen years ago—the winding-up of a t 
long series of disputes between the two .% 
greatest personages in the realm. Nomi- |} 
nally, the Queen and the Prince of Wales | i § 
had been long at loggerheads ; really, the | I 
fight was between the land revenue of the } 2 
Crown and the Duchy of Cornwall. The || t 
matter arose thus. The sovereign is owner 1 | £ 
of nearly all the foreshore of our coasts, || | d 
and also of the bed of the sea, within a few || HI f 
miles of the coast. But the Duke of Corn- ! | ° 
wall claimed to be the owner of the fore- | 5 * 
shore and sea-bed adjacent to that county ; ( t 
and as some tin mines have been driven, | | u 
not merely under the dry land, but also || oO 
under the foreshore, and in one or two || } ¥ 
cases under the actual sea itself, a question || it 
arose as to whom this strip of tin ore be- || | fh 
longed, seeing .that none of the ancient | } h 
charters and grants rendered the matter || | 01 
quite clear. The claimants, always dis- | ! al 
agreeing, gave the matter up tothe arbitra- || | SC 
tion of a learned judge. He pored over || | i 
the statutes and charters for a year or two, | } Cl 
and then made his award. He decided | | H 
that the submarine minerals belong to the || of 
Queen; while those beneath the foreshore, | | 
estuaries, and rivers (of Cornwall, and a || ar 
part of Devonshire which belongs to the ] tic 
duchy), are the property of the prince- | by 
duke. The Queen got the worst of the de- || | ne 
cision; the access to the minerals under the || | an 
actual bed of the sea being obviously || gr 
difficult. ! j) 2a 
iy | 
; - . | no 
NO ALTERNATIVE. | ff | 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DENIS DONNB,” &. i ye: 
wa } TJ 
CHAPTER I. THE HOUSE AT THE CORNER. | the 
DittssorouGH, in Hampshire (two hours De 
from Paddington), had been suffering for a || fou 
long time from a social calm and monotony sul 
that had been very sweet to some of the 4 
elder people, and very bitter to the majority hot 
of the young ones. According to the dicta anc 
of those who should have known best— but 
namely, the oldest inhabitants — Dills- ee 
wi 
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borough-on-the-Leeth contained within it- 
self all the elements of innocent enjoy- 
ment. But, according to the verdict of 
the more exacting younger spirits, the 
supply of the enjoyment was very inade- 
quate to the demand. 

It was the small market-town of an 
essentially agricultural district, and, as is 
generally found to be the case in sucha 
centre, its inhabitants of the middle-class 
were not given to change. As the rich 
farmers of the neighbourhood died off, 
their widows and unmarried daughters 
came to dwell in Dillsborough—looking 
upon it, from their experience of its giddy 
delights on market-days, as a cheerful, 
but still safe section of the wicked world 
in which to wear out the remainder of 
their unprotected days. But about these 
gentle invaders there was no novelty. 
They had always been regarded as the 
fringe, so to say, of the mantle of intense 
respectability which hung over the little 
market-town. They were known—even to 
the utmost farthing of their respective 
incomes. There was no room for surmise 
or speculation about them. They were 
very welcome, and thoroughly uninterest- 
ing. The rector had inherited the living 
from his father. The doctors and lawyers 
had inherited their practices from fathers, 
or uncles, or familiar friends who knew 
all about them. And so in Dillsborough 
social conjecture scemed about to die a 
natural death from want of healthy exer- 
cise, when the house at the corner of the 
High-street was taken by utter strangers 
of the name of Devenish. 

The house at the corner had never borne 
any other name than this. From genera- 
tion to generation it had been occupied 
by divers well-dowered widows from the 
neighbourhood, all bearing different names, 
and none of them presumptuous enough to 
give one of those names, or indeed any 
name at all, to the Louse at the corner. Un- 
fortunately for its landlord, there had been 
no bereaved woman ready to step into it 
since the death of its last occupant four 
years ago. And all young Dillsborough 
rejoiced that the rate of mortality among 
the farmers had been so low, when the 
Devenishes came to look for a house, and 
found the house at the corner the only one 
suited to their requirements. 

A pleasant, comfortable, old red-brick 
house it was, looking stiff, and narrow, 
and unimposing enough from the street, 
but spacious, and roomy, and convenient 
to a degree that satisfied every house- 
wife’s heart within; and behind it a 
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sweet, old-fashioned, high-walled garden 
stretched away to the fields and meadows 
that bordered the Leeth—a house that 
conferred on its occupants the dearly prized 
dignity of visiting all the best people in 
Dillsborough, and of having a high pew 
all to themselves in church, and of having 
their custom eagerly solicited by rival 
butchers and bakers, and of having their 
tea and supper parties recorded in a kindly 
and encouraging way in the “Town’s 
Doings” columns of the Dillsborough Mer- 
cury. ‘The feeling was strong throughout 
the town that the Devenishes ought to be 
very well authenticated indeed, to justify 
them in entering into full possession of all 
these privileges. And as yet, though they 
had occupied the house at the corner three 
whole days, nobody knew who they were, 
or from whence they came. Devenish was a 
very good name, but, as all the world knows, 
there are Devenishes and Devenishes ! 
Mrs. Greyling, the sensible and amiable 
wife of Dillsborough’s chief physician, 
brought all her powers of investigation and 
discernment to bear on the subject. She 
even promised several of her friends that 
the next time she “ran up to London” she 
would borrow her cousin’s Peerage and 
Landed Gentry. But whether she forgot 
it, or the books were already lent, is not 
known. At any rate, Dillsborough was 
never enlightened as to the Devenishes 
through the medium of either of these 
interesting works. 

The new people, together with a van- 
load of furniture, had arrived about nine 
o’clock in the evening in the middle of 
June, and a strong feeling had at once 
prevailed that “for their own sakes it 
really would have looked better if they 
had come in by daylight.” No one who 
knew anything about it could suppose for 
an instant that one van could contain 
furniture enough for that large house ; 
and as Dillsborough was so justly dissatis- 
fied with the quantity, it would have been 
as well if the Devenishes had suffered its 
quality to be seen at once. “ Besides,”’ as 
Mrs. Greyling observed, “ midnight flittings 
never looked well.” It was three hours 
earlier than the time named in her sweep- 


ine assertion. But, as all her neighbours 


iid, this uncompromisingly just woman 


never minced matters, and always called a 
spade a spade. 

For three days Mrs. Greyling neglected 
her domestic duties, and kept a keen and 
wary eye on the house at the corner. But 
at the end of the third day she renounced 


her post of observation with wrath. 
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During the whole of that time the outside 
shutters of the windows facing the street 
had never once been taken down. None of 
the new people had shown themselves even 
on the threshold of their door, and in bitter- 
ness of heart she was compelled to ac- 
knowledge that after all her praiseworthy 
efforts she knew as little about the De- 
venishes as did the rest of Dillsborough. 

But ail things come to those who can 
wait. A sight greeted her eyes the next 
morning that was better to her than the 
broad golden beams of the warm June sun ; 
better than the trembling masses of flower- 
laden boughs of banksia rose, that the light 
breeze bent down before her window ; better 
than the fragrance of her highly successful 
first efforts in box-planted giant mignonette 
—the sight, namely, of wide open, muslin- 
draperied windows opposite, out of one of 
which looked a young, strange face. 

A face that was partially framed by a lot 
of loosely-arranged, fluffy, bronzed, brown 
hair. A face in which a pair of weary- 
looking hazel eyes were deeply set under 
dark, clearly-defined brows. A face that 
was too nervously mobile for beauty, but 
that one looked at again and again as it 


. changed from grave to gay, from domineer- 


ing to penitential, from pleading to pretty 
imperiousness. A face that would tell its 
owner’s story all too plainly for her welfare. 
A face that could most surely win many to 
hate, and some to love her, in either case 
very far from wisely, and in either case 
very much too well. 

A face that was rapidly, succinctly, and 
satisfactorily summed up and described by 
Mrs. Greyling. 

“Nothing to talk about one way or the 
other; that’s one comfort in a place like 
this, where young men are so apt to be led 
away by anything new; darker by a shade 
than any of my girls—though their careless- 
ness about sunburn is enough to make one 
marvel that any one can undertake the 
duties of a mother, I’m sure.” 

By this time the face was withdrawn 
from the window opposite, and Mrs. Grey- 
ling had time to devote her attention to 
what had been its surroundings. 

“Plain book-muslin curtains, cheap and 
tasty! Well, I'd sacrifice a little for the 
sake of pattern on coming into a strange 
place; as I have often told Doctor Grey- 
ling, economy is not economy when it’s 
practised in the teeth of the High-street, 
as one may say.” Then Mrs. Greyling went 
on moralising on this evidence of short- 
sightedness on the part of her opposite 
neighbours, until her husband came in 





from his early round and her daughters 
came down to breakfast. 

“JT think we might call there to-day, 
they seem to be settled in?” Miss Grey- 
ling suggested to her mamma, as she 
glanced across to the airily-draped win- 
dows of the house at the corner. 

* And it would be only kind to let them 
feel at once that we don’t mean to be stiff 
with them,” Mrs. Greyling replied, with 
ready zest; “besides, I feel that I ought 
to be able to say something about them to 
Mrs. Powers to-day, if she is good enough 
to inquire.” 

“Are you going to be turned inside out 
by that old woman, to-day ?”’ Doctor Grey- 
ling asked, with a slight grim smile. His 
words in the bosom of his family were not 
many. But he generally made his mark 
with those he did utter. 

“We are going to a garden-party at 
the Court this afternoon,” Mrs. Greyling 
answered, as majestically as a woman can, 
answer when she is conscious that her 
husband is laughing at her; “and when 
dear Mrs. Powers is good enough to ex- 
press interest in any of the Dillsborough 
people I’m delighted to——” 

“Stick up to her, and gratify her 
curiosity,” Doctor Greyling interposed with 
a laugh. “Well, my dear, I hope you 
know whom you're serving; it’s not your 
neighbour, I'll be sworn. Mrs. Powers 
never cared to hear anything kind of any 
other human being yet; and it’s not 
Mammon, for she’s as mean an old witch 
as ever preferred borrowing horses to pay- 
ing for her own legitimate broomstick ; so, 
as I say, I hope you know what you're 
about.” 

Doctor Greyling pleased with his break- 
fast, pleased with the way he had put the 
remarks which had silenced his wife, 
pleased with himself for having uttered his 
protest against the queen-regnant of the 
Court, went away and about his business as 
he finished his sentence. And as he shut 


the door Mrs. Greyling was mistressof the | 


situation again in a moment. 
“Your father is so short-sighted; he 


will not see what a very different position 


we occupy in Mrs. Powers’s estimation to 
that held by any one else in Dillsborough.”’ 

“Well,” one of the younger girls re- 
sponded, discontentedly, “‘ I hope the posi- 
tion will be pleasanter when Claude Powers 
comes home ; it’s dull enough now to make 
me feel with papa, that we pay too high a 
price for it.” 

“ My dear Agnes, we may not hope to 
reap the same day we sow,” Mrs. Greyling 
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remonstrated, piously. ‘‘ Moreover,” she 
went on, with what was very cloying sweet- 
ness to Agnes, “why should we expect, or 
even hope for a reward, when we are only 
doing our neighbourly duty to a poor old 
lady who would often be very solitary but 
for us P” 

“ Now, mamma, don’t !” Agnes cried out, 
with a hearty horror of humbug that she 
alone possessed in the feminine portion of 
the Greyling household ; “if Mrs. Powers 
were poor and powerless, sixty and selfish, 
I’d say go and do your neighbourly duty 
by her, lighten her solitude as well as 
we can; but as it is, do we go there with- 
out a hope for a reward? don’t we all count 
the weeks that must creep away before 
Claude comes home? would you let any one 
else hint that our heels are too high, or 
declare that our dresses are too low? It’s 
all done with the hope of the reward of her 
good word for us to Claude, and papa is 
quite right, quite right; we’re not serving 


for any satisfactory end.” 


“ Aggy is so eloquent against being civil to 
poor Mrs. Powers that she may just as well 
stay at home this afternoon,”’ theeldest Miss 
Greyling put in with a laugh, that had equal 
portions of pain and pleasure in it. There 
was a certain amount of human satisfac- 
tion to be derived from the idea that on 
this occasion she would not be eclipsed by 
her prettier sister. There was a certain 
amount of human humiliation in the idea 
that it was patent to every one that her 
prettier sister had no desire to eclipse her. 

In her hearts of hearts Mrs. Greyling 
loved her frank-tongued fair-faced youngest 
daughter the best of all, although Agnes 
was the only one who ever dared to try 
and strip the social mask off. So now by 
way of compensating Agnes for the glories 
which it was deemed she should relinquish, 
the mother said : 

“Well, if Aggy agrees, I will; and, as 
the others will be busy about their muslins 
and laces, dear, you may as well go with 
me, and call on our new neighbours ; if we 
don’t go to-day, they’ll be very reasonably 
wondering at our inattention.” 


If Mrs. Greyling could only have known 
how thoroughly unappreciative the people 
on the other side of the street were to the 
honour of an early call from her, she would 
for a certainty have resigned her friendly 
intention of paying it this day. But the 
uncanny gift of “ seeing ourselves as others 
see us” had not been bestowed upon her. 
Could she have imagined the very mediocre 
person she was in the eyes and estimation 





of the Devenishes, she would, in her own 
graphic and terse vernacular, “have let 
them alone.” 

Three days of chaos and cruel un- 
certainty as to the whereabouts of every 
single thing that was needful at the in- 
stant—three days of the hubbub and con- 
fusion, of the anxiety as to the integrity 
of the few inanimate things one may have 
permitted oneself the foolish luxury of 
caring for—three days of the dire discom- 
fort that must have been endured by 
every British householder who has suffered 
himself to “‘be moved” from one place of 
residence to another, were over, and the 
Devenishes were ready to see, and be seen 
by, Dillsborough. 

To do them justice, they were su- 
premely indifferent about either exhibition 
being made. They had not the faintest 
interest in seeing the people, and it did 
not occur to them that the people could 
have any interest in seeing them—utter 
strangers, without pretence, letters of in- 
troduction, or claims of any’kind, as they 
were. They were merely resting in this 
halting-place ; it mattered little to them 
whether doves bearing olive-branches, or 
birds of prey, hovered around their tem- 
porary dwelling. 

But this is a frame of mind that does 
not exist for the regular residents of a 
place like Dillsborough. That is to say, 
it exists as does murder, arson, and the 
like. But peaceful people, of well-regu- 
lated minds, do not desire to pass their time 
in the contemplation of crime. Therefore 
Dillsborough gave the Devenishes the bene- 
fit of the doubt, and believed thoroughly 
that the Devenishes were panting for a 
place among them; were sighing to be seen 
and approved by them; were ready to be 
recognised by them at any price. 

Now it would only have been right and 
proper, wise and well, that the Devenishes 
should have been all these things. They 
were strangers im the land, therefore the 
impression that ‘they were pretenders, not 
to say impostors, was a natural one. In 
order to have at once dispelled this im- 
pression, it behoved them to bow their 
heads, and trail themselves in the dust. 

But odd as it appeared to all Dillsborough, 
the Devenishes were dead to the many ad- 
vantages that might have accrued to them 
if they had behaved differently, and were 
very little anxious for recognition. 

The whole family were down at the ex- 
treme end of the garden, the end that was 
nearest to the sluggish, silent Leeth, on 
this the fourth day of their sojourn amongst 
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a strange people, basking in the sun, 
silently enjoying the heat and the quiet. 

A depressed, delicate-looking man, of 
about fifty, was seated in one ‘end of the 
gnarled and elaborately-knotted garden- 
chair that had been turned and varnished 
to represent rusticity. He had the Dills- 
berough Mercury in his hand, and was 
reading local details with a weary, fretful 
expression of face, that was at once con- 
temptible and pitiful. At any rate, it 
seemed to strike the younger of the girls 
(who were sitting on the grass in front of 
the bench) in this light, for she exclaimed, 
after glancing up at him impatiently several 
times : 

“Papa, shall I go down to the station 
and see if I can get you ® London paper ?” 

“ The station’s at least a mile off. What 
nonsense you talk, Harty,’’ he answered, 
peevishly, and she flushed a little as she 
sprang to her feet, saying : 

“T’d rather walk a mile, or a dozen 
miles for that matter, than see you look as 
if that paper were printed and published on 
purpose to bore and disappoint you.” 

** All papers are pretty much alike to 
me now in that respect,” he said, and 
the plaintive reproachful fretfulness of his 
tone touched his wife, a sad-eyed, sweet- 
faced woman, to tears and verbal tender- 
ness at once. 

“My dear Edward, I feel as if it were 
my fault that you feel this,” she murmured, 
putting her hand on his shoulder, and 
bending a face that was still fair, and full 
now of most loving solicitude, towards 
him. The girl who had risen up stood 
watching the scene; and there was sym- 
pathy and admiration for her mother ex- 
pressed in each shade of feeling as it 
flickered across her face. How quickly 
the expression changed to one of angry 
contempt again as Mr. Devenish spoke can 
hardly be described. 

“Well, my dear, I must confess that 
you don’t succeed very well in beguiling a 
man from thoughts of his miseries and 
misfortunes,” he said, languidly, “but I 
don’t complain; don’t think that I com- 
plain. When a man has been crushed 
down by a long course of cruelty and in- 
justice, he ceases to complain.” 


Mrs. Devenish shook her head and 
sighed. From bitter experience she knew 


that suffering from a long course of in- 
justice does crush the heart down, to a 
level from whence complaint is never 
heard. But the girl he had called Harty 
promptly answered the reproach he had 
not even decently veiled by saying: 








| 


“Tt would be impossible for any one to 
complain of mamma ; that would be grosser 
crue lty and injustice than even you rm 

“ Harty, Harty!” her mother and elder 
sister interrupted, pleadingly. While Mr. 
Devenish took advantage of the pause she 
made, to say with the ‘smile of a captious 
martyr : 

“ Harty ought to do well in life; she’s 
a true woman—always ready to smite the 





fallen, always ready to surrender the hind- 
most to the devil.”’ 
“My dear Edward!” Mrs. Devenish 


protested feebly, as he ceased speaking; 

and there was such intense sympathy for 
the suffering man in those three simple 
words, or rather in the manner in which 
they were uttered, such intense sympathy 
for him, and so very little for her daughter, 
that the girl’s face flushed with a sharp 
pain that brought the tears to her eyes. 

As she turned away to conceal them, 
and walked slowly up the garden towards 
the house, the elder girl ‘looked up and 
joined in the cony ersation for the first time. 

“ Dear papa,” she said in a low voice, 
“be tolerant to Harty; don’t think that 
she doesn’t love you, and feels as indignant 
for you as we do. Be tolerant to Harty.” 

She was but a younger edition of her 
mother, a young, fair, sweet-faced, cooing- 
voiced woman, and her mother’s eyes 
beamed gratefully on her as she waved the 
olive-branch. But Mr. Devenish took it 
for granted in a way that specially belonged 
to him, and threw a tone of almost lofty 
magnanimity into his reply. 

“You’re very good, very good and 
generous about your sister, Mabel, my dear, 
and I like it in you, I assure you [ like it in 
you; but when you ask me to be toleran 
to Harty, you talk nonsense, mere feminine 
trash. Harty is a young lady who does 
not require toleration from any one; she 
is everything to herself; she is satisfied 
with her own line of country, and it 
matters little to her whether she rides 
roughly over any one else or not. My 
opinion is of no value, I’m aware of that, 
but I’ll venture to say that Harty will get 
on in life; her sensibilities will never stand 
in her way.” 

There was no answering this. 
invalid having delivered himself of it, 
wrapped an old military cloak more closely 
round him, as if Harty were approaching 
him in the guise of an east wind. The 
mother tried not to feel wretched, tried not 
to cry, tried not to let the evil thought 
enter in that this man by her side was a 
trifle selfish and spiteful—and by reason 
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of all these simultaneous trials was ren- 
dered specchless. While as for Mabel, she 
sat watching through an open doorway, 
the sunbeams dancing on the sluggish 
surface of the Leeth, wondering whether 
“dear papa” would ever get up his spirits 
sufficiently for them to have water-picnics— 
speculating as to whether dear Harty would 
have any heart for the same—and hoping, 
finally, that the gentle mother, who never 
complained, whatever happened, had not 
suffered much in the late wordy war. 

Meanwhile, the young offender, the girl 
with the passionate face, whom Mrs. Grey- 
ling had summed up as “not at all dan- 
gerous,” had gone back to the house alone. 
She had passed through the court-yard and 
kitchen quickly, but the two servants (they 
were beginning to find it dull at Dills- 
borough) had been mercifully given time 
to observe that her eyes were sparkling, 
that her mouth was quivering, and that 
her colour was high. “Miss Harty was 
in one of her tantrums again !” they de- 
clared one to the other; “she wouldn’t 
be trod down like the others.”’ And they 
went about their work with lighter hearts, 
for they adored Miss Harty, and delighted 
in her rebellion against a master whom 
they disliked. 

Harty went on into the drawing-room 
and restored herself to good temper and 
light-heartedness by undertaking and carry- 
ing out the task of re-arranging the room. 
A man who is always an invalid and 
always at home, and who has the free use 
of his limbs, is naturally a being who is 
sadly subversive of the tidiness and neat- 
ness which women like to see reigning in 
their special territory. Therefore Harty 
had a good deal to do in clearing away 
Mr. Devenish’s wraps and slippers, in 
folding up Mr. Devenish’s scattered papers, 
and in generally causing the room to pre- 
sent such an appearance as should be 
pleasing to Mr. Devenish’s tired eyes when 
he should presently come in. 

* Poor papa !” the girl said, gently, when 
she had given the magic touches. “I wish 
I could help them to do more to make him 
happy ; but I’m more and more glad every 
day | live that he’s not my father.” 

Presently she put herself on a long, low 
box, which she had cleverly covered with 
a huge tiger-skin in order to conceal its 
native deal deformity, and took up a book, 
and still, for all that the book was an 
interesting one, gave some half glances 
through the window at the bright summer 
light that was reigning in the street. 

“What a thing it is to have done with 





| loving anything very much,’’ Harty mut- 
tered to herself. “Years ago I'd have 
| learnt every bit about this place before I’d 
| been init four days. What a thing it is to 
get not to care for anything !” 

Then (she was only three-and-twenty), 
for all her openly-avowed philosophy of 
indifference, she leant her head back 
against the window-sash and marvelled a 
little as to “where the winding road that 
stretched away from the corner led ?”’ and 
where the congregation came from to fill 
the handsome large church that stood in 
the heart of the town. 

And while she was thus employed, Mrs. 
Greyling was announced, and Harty felt 
that an end had come to the peaceful mys- 
tery of their life at Dillsborough. 

“Welcome to Dillsborough.” Mrs. Grey- 
ling had come fraught with the determi- 
nation of being grand; but something 
undefinable in the manner of the girl who 
advanced to meet her caused her to be 
bland instead. 

“Welcome to Dillsborough; I am sure 
I am speaking to Miss Devenish.” 

“ Papa and mamma are in the garden; 
Ill send for them,” Harty said. And by 
the time she had sent for them, and had 
greeted Agnes Greyling, and found a seat 
for Mrs. Greyling that suited that lady’s 
purpose of viewing and valuing “the be- 
longings of the new people”—by the time 
all these things were done, the moment 
had passed for dispelling the illusion as to 
her being a Miss Devenish. “It would 
involve a statement,” Harty thought, “if I 
told her my name is Carlisle; and I should 
be in the middle of it when the others came 
in, and papa would twist it into further 
evidence of my being ashamed of him.” 

Therefore, instead of explaining that she 
and her sister were Mrs. Devenish’s daugh- 
ters by a former marriage, and had no right 
to the name which had been a household 
word in Dillsborough for the last week, 
Harriet Carlisle sat and listened to Mrs. 
Greyling’s exposition of her own motives 
in calling so soon on the new-comers, until 
the rest of the family came in. 

They were polite, and the ladies of the 
family were pleasant. But, to her intense 
chagrin, Mrs. Greyling was compelled to 
acknowledge that they were not specially 
gratified, much less elated, at this early 
proof of her intention of being on neigh- 
bourly terms with them. It was only when 
she mentioned the magic name of the pre- 
sent mistress of the Court that they be- 
trayed the faintest interest in the people 





among whom they had come to dwell. 
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“T shall not be able to stay and tell you 
much more about our Dillsborough life to- 
day,” she said, presently, “for my two 
elder daughters and I are going to a 
garden-party at the Court ; a m. st delight- 
fal place—quite the place of the r sighbour- 
hood; the oldest family in Hamy-hire. I 
shall mention your arrival to Mrs. Powers 
to-day, and I’m sure I shall hope to meet 
your young ladies at the Court frequently.” 

There was a slight, scarcely perceptible 
movement on the part of each one of her 
listeners that made her feel sure that she 
had arrested their attention, aroused their 
interest, and gained their consideration 
at last. Over Mrs. Devenish’s fair, gentle 
face the colour crept like a rosy veil. 
Mabel paused abruptly in the middle of 
a speech she was making to Miss Grey- 
ling, and looked at Harty with sudden 
gravity. Harty herself turned her face to 
the window, and looked out resolutely. 
Only Mr. Devenish spoke. 

‘“* Powers! is there a family of the name 
of Powers living here P” 

“Yes, indeed, a very charming family 
too; at least there is only one member of 
it resident here at present. Mrs. Powers, 
my friend, lives at the Court. She is 
the aunt of the owner of the place. We 
are looking forward to his return, though, 
some time this summer, and then Dills- 
borough will hardly know itself, there will 
be so much going on; depend upon it I 
will introduce you as soon as possible.”’ And 
as she said this in a tone of airy patronage 
Mrs. Greyling rose up to take her leave. 

*“* And the owner of the Court, who is 
he P — what is he?” Mr. Devenish per- 
sisted, with querulous curiosity, and Mrs. 
Greyling expanded still more under the 
balmy influence of the belief that she was 
“thoroughly impressing these people.” 

“ He is nothing now—no profession, I 
mean. Before his father’s death he was 
in the army; but when old Mr. Powers 
died, Claude (his name is Claude, lovely 
name isn’t it P) left the service ; good-bye ; 
we are rather late, and Mrs. Powers always 
relies on us to help to entertain the other 
guests. I hope our young people will be 
very friendly ; good-bye.” 

There was silence in the room for a 
minute or two after the guests’ departure. 
Mrs. Devenish and her eldest daughter 
were anxiously watching the face of the 
head of the house, who was uttering “ah’s” 
and other exclamations expressive of pity 





for himself. Harty had returned to her 
post at the window, and stood with her 
back resolutely turned to the room. At the 
expiration of the wearifully long minute 
Mr. Devenish addressed her. 

“I’m perfectly aware that you don’t ac- 
knowledge any claim on my part to your 
confidence, Harty, but for your mother’s 
sake you might have saved me from walk- 
ing into this net.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
slowly turning round and facing him; and 
her mother and sister, watching her in fear, 
saw that all softness had vanished from 
her face. 

“T mean that you might have given 
me the option of avoiding Claude Powers.” 

“ Do you think that I would have come 
if I had known that my eyes would ever 
light on him or his?” she cried out pas- 
sionately; “do you think all feeling has 
been crushed out of me? Do you think 
that my heart has turned to stone, and my 
nature to utter meanness——” 

*“* Now don’t be melodramatic, pray,” he 
interrupted, waving one slender-fingered 
invalid’s hand at her ; “ but just answer my 
simple question. I suppose, my dear, you'll 
not question my right to ask your daughter 
one simple question ?” 

“ Question your right, oh, Edward!” 
poor Mrs. Devenish whimpered. She had 
hoped for peace in this remote place, and 
her hope was proved vain already. Vainas 
every other hope had proved in her dis- 
appointed life. 

“ T'll swear it if you like,” Harty cried, 
springing to the table with a bound that 
made Mr. Devenish jump. “I was as 
ignorant (until that woman told us) of 
Claude’s having any interest in this place 
as my mother was, as you were yourself.’ 

** Do you mean to tell me that your de- 
voted lover never mentioned the name of his 
family place to you?” Mr. Devenish asked, 
with a slight sneer. 

“ You know he mentioned the Court to 
me and to you, dozens of times,”’ she said, 
eagerly; “but how was I to divine any 
more than you could that it was near Dills- 
borough ? Dillsborough ! whoever heard of 
the hateful place.” 

“ And we can’t afford to move again,” 
Mrs. Devenish sobbed, “and you'll have to 
meet him, my poor Harty.” 

“And he may betray me, and poison 
my existence more than it is already,” Mr. 
Devenish muttered, reproachfully 
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